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A Few Reasons Why the STAMFORD 
is the IDEAL Clock Sytem for Schools 


It is a simple, well designed system in which the Master and Sec- 
ondary Clocks, Program Transmitter and Signals are ALL electri- 
cally operated. 


The Master Clock movement is of strong and rugged construction, 
designed to carry a self-cleaning circuit closer of liberal propor- 
tions. There is nothing flimsy or delicate in its construction — at 
thé same time we guarantee its accuracy. 


There are no springs in our Secondary Clocks, and age will not 
affect their accuracy. They depend solely on the Master Clock for 
their time-keeping qualities. 





Our special charging set, in connection with a storage battery, in- 
sures a PERMANENT and UNFAILING source of power for 
operating the system. 


There are other reasons-—let us tell you about them. 


Engineering Electric Mfg. Co. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 





PROGRAM SYSTEM 


The one that gives 
perfect service without 
tinkering or coaxing. 


The Air and Gravity 
clock. Operation costs nothing, maintenance 
next to nothing. 


Although higher in price, it was adopted 
over all others by 


DeKalb, Ill., State Normal. 
Elgin, I1l., High School. 

Green Bay, Wis., High School. 
Madison, Wis., High School. 
Waukegan, Ill, High School. 
Cleveland City Normal. 
Anderson, Ind., High School. 
Peru, Ind., High School. 
Lebanon, Ind., High School. 
Hutchinson, Kas., High School. 
Two Wisconsin Normal Schools, etc. 


There is a Reason for it. 


We can install systems in old 
school buildings without disfigure- 
ment. Can operate with ease and 
certainty any desired program. 






A Secondary Clock 





ent 


Shacter Steck 
Send for Illustrated Booklet just out 


Hahli Automatic Clock Co. 


1328 First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


Pacific Coast: Eastern Office: 
103 Park Ave. 


New York. 


Factory: 
2644-48 WN. Maplewood Av., 


San Francisco, Cal. Chicago. 


In writing to advertisers please 








This is the Way We Pull Out 
Foul Air 





T the Everett, Mass., High School Building a “ Vacuum” 

Ventilator is changing the air in a toilet room every 

12} minutes, and is preventing the down draughts which 

used to blow foul air back into the class rooms and at times 

used to force the dismissal of the scholars to prevent sick- 
ness from the noxious gases. 


This was a hard proposition, but the “Vacuum” took 
right hold and pulled out that foul air, and the result is that 
even in the toilet room there is plenty of fresh air at all 
times. 


We are doing this kind of work all the time. Isn't there 
something of the sort-needed in your school houses ? 


Our booklet describes the “ Vacuum” and its operation. 
Send for it. 


TheVacuum Ventilator Co. 


421 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL, HIBBING, MINN 


The above building, as well as all the rest of the 
schools in Hibbing, are equipped with a Fred Frick system. 


Here as well as elsewhere the installation of our sys- 
tem has brought numerous duplicate orders. 


The installation consists of our 60 beat master clock 
regulator, a five minute program machine and twenty sec- 
ondary clocks. It is now installed on Sampson No. 3 pri- 
mary cells. These have been on the system since its in- 
stallation three years ago, and have given excellent service. 


The board of education now sees the wisdom, and has 
decided to have us install our up-to-date system of storage 
batteries, which will insure the cost of maintenance to be 
not over Five Dollars per year. 


FRED FRICK CLOCK CO., Waynesboro, Pa. 


R. W. PALTRIDGE & CO C. E. COOK ELEC. CO. A. E. DAUGHERTY 
88 La Salle Street 298 North Avenue 708 Penn. Avenue 
Chicago Los Angeles, Cal. Pittsburg, Pa. 
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The proof of the pudding 


Approval from the man who pays the bill out- 
weighs anything we can say of our goods. 


A concern in Canada recently wrote us about our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


as follows: 


“Securing the good order that we did last year 
secured for us a little prestige in the matter, and we 
have been called upon by the different School Boards 
to tender on their requirements for this year.” 


Even if you are not in need of blackboards right 
now, this may induce you to get some definite infor- 
mation by sending for our booklet “How to judge, 
specify and install blackboards.”’ 


Penn’a Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 





If interested in BLACKBOARD S send for our booklet. 


; NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Why you need them. How to install them in your school rooms. 


For anything in slate—ask us—we want to show you. 


* KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., 


First National Bank Bidg. Rooms 6, 7 and 8 SANGOR, PENNA. 


38 PARK ROW NEW YORK 
QUARRIER OF 


SLATE BLAGKBOARDS 


WE ARE FIRST HANDS 


THE STRONGEST SLATE, PERFECT FINISH 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


. PRICES QUOTED INCLUDING FREIGHT. 
PAMPHLET WITH SETTING INSTRUCTIONS FREE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


| ROOFING SLATE — Black-Green-Purple-Red 


“program Clocks’”’ 


Complete apparatus for all purposes, with Secondary 
Clocks, Fire Alarms, Electric Time Stamps and Self- 
winding Master Clocks. Nothing too large for us. 
Send for specification blanks, and information. 


Fully Guaranteed and protected. 
H. M. ELDRED, Maker, 819 Pabst Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


; E. J. JOHNSON 
' 
) 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoon Boarp JouvRNAL.” 
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YOU WANT— 
(SARBONALL 


BLACH BOAR D)D 


BECAUSE 
IT is NOT AFFECTED BY HARD USAGE— WRITING 
can be READ MORE EASILY and at a GREATER DIS- 
TANCE than on other Blackboard, and CHALK MARKS 


may be SEEN PLAINLY anywhere in the ROOM RE- 
GARDLESS of the SLANT of the LIGHT. 


BECAUSE 


IT is EASILY HANDLED and CAN BE INSTALLED 
BY ANYONE who can use a hammer and saw. 


BECAUSE 


IT DOES NOT REQUIRE REBLACKING or RESUR- 
FACING —There are NO REPAIR BILLS on ACCOUNT 
of CHIPPING, CRACKING, or BREAKING. 


BECAUSE 


YOU RUN NO RISK— YOU WILL BE FULLY 
PROTECTED by our GUARANTEE. 


YOU CAN PROVE THIS 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


OR WRITE 


THE GOOD 4M) PAINT GO. 
UY 


1710 W. Austin Av. 














































Chicago, IIl. 


Manual Training Equipment 


HIGHEST QUALITY IN THE WORLD 
OUR MOTTO: The Best is None Too Good! 


“OLIVER” 


signifies the highest 


QUALITY 


because all of our tools 
have been designed to 
meet the needs of educa- 
tional institutions — to 
give them tools that are 
durable, efficient and ab- 
solutely safe to operate. 








‘Oliver’ No. 90 Saw Bench 


This machine has two 
saws—one a cross-cut and 
one aripsaw. Itis compact 
and easy to operate. 


“Oliver” No. 99 


Surfacer 


is just the thing for schools 
—it is a light machine 
with a large capacity. 


INVESTIGATE ! 
Send for Catalog M 





“Oliver” 


No. 99 Surface Planer 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO.., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
CHICAGO SEATTLE 
First Nat'l Bank Bidg. Pacific Bidg. 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 
50 Church Street 


1125 W, Temple St. 
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Single Lantern, any light, from 
$25.00 up. 


Double Lantern (see cut), any 
light, from $60.00 up. 
4% in. Condensers....... . 81.00 each 


Acetyline Jets 3 00 
Caleta Jets. ..... .cccccceeess OO 


Other goods at proportionate prices. 
100 Fine Slides of the Passion 
Play, from the original Photo- 
graphs, 25c plain, $1.00 Colored 
in Fine Art Style. 

Customers say they are the 

Best Slides they ever saw. 

Send for Lists. 


RILEY OPTICAL INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
No. 3 East 14th Street New York. WN. Y. 


CHARTS 








McConnell’s A. B. C. Primary Reading Chart $4.50 
McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart 6.00 
McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart 6.00 
McConnell’s Language Chart 6.00 
McConnell’s Complete Chart 7.50 
Jameson’s Anatomical Plates 10.00 
Evans’ Arithmetical Series 6.00 


McConnell School Supply Co. 


4430 MARKET STREET 


EX ESFek: rr is! 


The McIntosh OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
which has received such a universal com- 
mendation. 


Complete with Rheostat for $60.00. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
















it is right in every way! 
For $40.50 our ‘‘Portable’’ is without a peer. 
Write for Circular No. 3, of the Opaque Projector. 


McINTOSH STEREOPTICON 


COMPANY —— 
35 RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO 








THE 


PROJECTOSCOPE 
$37.50 


The cost of an outfit 
with electric radiant 
for lantern slide pro- 
jection; including 
rheostat. 


Write for particulars. 


C. H. STOELTING CO. 12-22 South Green St., CHICAGO 





The oniy sewed Eraser made. It is made en- 
tirely of felt, and so constructed that it positively 
holds its shape. It is imitated but not equalled. 
It is used in the public schools of the leading 
cities; and is purchased by the U.S. Government. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
Write for my catalog. It describes and shows 
prices on the most complete line of School 
Goods sold by any one house, 


E. W. A. ROWLES 


Supplies and Furniture for Schools 
and Colleges 


DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER 


A 233-235 Market St., 
CHICAGO 


WESTERN BRANCH: Spokane, Washington 


Conducted by Willard N. Parker, 
formerly Assistant State Super- 
intendent of Wisconsin. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MADISON :: WISCONSIN 





Midland Specialists’ Agency - Warrensburg, Missouri 


If your record will stand the closest investigation it will pay you to write us. 
Fees charged for enrollment, no cost until we find a place you will accept. 
ask for a fairer proposition ? 


Investigate our record for the past ten years. 


No 
Can you 





es 


Seachers aencies 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES ealls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, ang 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country, 


Advises parents about schools WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 
BY 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. We are now in the midst of things, daily filling gooq 
positions in Colleges, State Normal Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. If you 
want personal service, write us. 8,000 positions filled through this one office. 


Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 2e'nonsten Sd 


120 Boylston Street, 
Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 
Employers. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
27TH YEAR OVER 29,000 POSITIONS FILLED 


Our business this year surpasses that of last year by more than 

50%. We are seeking teachers for next year as well as for emergency 
vacancies. Write us if available now or in the fall of 1910. 

Other Offices; Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Berkeley, Los Angeles. 

Circular and Membership Form Sent on 




















Application 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 





All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. 
Competent teachers in demand, 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD 


Positive personal recommendations. 
Registration fee $1.00. WRITE US. 


CHICAGO 


B. F.CLARK CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 


te eS 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WA 


Not ee one VOUT Oa aU Lut PUI TT a ee TT oe ee 


ites 7 ea 
wea See Seacher 4) ize. ts 


faut Yate, CTE ee TOL 


FRED DICK, ex-State Supt., Mgr., 
Rooms 236-237 Empire Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


Boston New York Chicago Des Moines Denver 
Salt Lake City Los Angeles Herrisburg Atlanta 


TEACHERS wanting positions in the West should register with us. 

TEACHERS wanting more desirable positions than those they now have should keep their names on our list, 

SCHOOL BOARDS are invited to send to us for teachers at any time, We endeavor to serve the best 
interests of the schools. 


~~ 
(ee eee? me ae an Ee 


TIPO 





Colorado Teachers’ Agency 








is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


AN AGEN CWZ 

f i d l is s ing; 

you about them "MMM AM iccdtorecommenda teacher 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


eS ee || 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES A SPECIALTY 


We make no recommendations unless officially called upon and then submit 


only the number of candidates requested. 


HOMER L. COOK, Mer., 616 State Life Bulliding, 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 233Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


DO VYVouU EBNOow 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent super- 
intendent, principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


If you do not know this send for Bulletin No. 20 


and learn what we can do for you. 
We are prepared to make prompt nominations for all kinds of 


school and college work. We can increase your range of choice and 
also save you time and trouble. Our services cost you nothing, and 
we shall be glad to hear from you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH . 
81 Chapel Street ALBANY, N. Y.- 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoont Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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isconsin, Michigan, Kansas, California, Massachusetts, Mississippi and Oklahoma have abolished 
the public drinking cup. Practically every board of education throughout the country is 
now installing or contemplating Sanitary Drinking Fountains. The best Sanitary Drinking 
Fountain is the Bubbling Cup. 








Our Bubbling Cup supplies the pupil with a constant stream 
of water so that only the lips need be applied to the water. 
Where the cup is accidentally touched the constant flow of water 
quickly flushes the part. The Bubbling Cup is the only Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain and cannot be too highly recommended as 
eliminating the spread of disease. 






ESTABLISHED 1855 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 
The Only Complete Line Made By Any One Firm 





General Offices: 601 to 627 West Lake Street, Chicago 
DENVER Showrooms: 91 Dearborn Street, Chicago TRENTON 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 2210-2212 Pine Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 615 Northwestern Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Builders’ Exchange 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 1204 Scarrett Bidg. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Monadnock Bidg. 
OMAHA, NEB., 1116-1118 Douglas Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 327 Bond Bldg. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., 61 Manchester Place 















THE PROPER WAY TO DRINK FROM A 
SANITARY BUBBLING CUP 





Twentieth Century 
Sanitary Drinking Fountains 


















These drinking faucets are built especially for 
school use, being simply and strongly constructed. 
No part can be injured through being tampered with. 
Will withstand the roughest wear of the roughest 


schoolboy. 
THE GEM FAUCET 


is the only one on the market which can be adjusted 
to give a uniform flow at any pressure. A simple 
set screw in the cup gives any flow desired. 


ADJUSTABLE 


to any fixture is the great advantage of our Faucets. 
Simply unscrew the old faucet and screw on. 

We make them for Sinks, Lavatories, Water 
Coolers. Anything fitted with running water. 


THE GEM 


answers the purpose 
of ordinary faucet 
and drinking foun- 
tain by swinging 
joint to turn down. 





Generous column of 
Bubbling W ater in- 
sures cleanliness. 


Porcelain tops, non- 
BUBBLING HEADS AND BRACKETS ee 


for transforming old style fountains or sinks into 
Sanitary Drinking Fountains 





Write for circulars and prices. Special prices to 
School Boards for quantity orders. 
MADE IN FORM TO SUIT ANY CONDITION 


Write for Catalogue, Free 


Rundle - Spence Mfg. Co., 


M. H. FOUNDRY & MFG. CO. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 





Milwaukee, Wis. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot BoarD JOURNAL.” 
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attached 
over any sink 
or basin 


We are receiving letters from hundreds of 
school superintendents where Springfield Sani- 


MR. JOHN HALL, Jr, 
Manager Springfield Sanitary Drinking 
Fountain Co., 
CHICOPEE, Mass. 


DEAR SiR: — The last order of Drinking Fountains arrived all safe and in good order. They are now in daily use, and the old time 


tary Fountains have been installed. Here is 
one of the letters. 


CELINA, O., October 29th, 1910. 


drinking cup is a thing of the past so far as our two school buildings are concerned. 
The fountains are giving complete satisfaction, and all the thinking people are glad of their presence in our schools. 


Permit us to thank you for your kindly words and to wish you abundant success with your invention in future. I am sure it will prove a 


real blessing to every school that will use it. 


Yours very truly, (Signed) S. WILKIN, SupERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


If you are thinking of installing Fountains, write to the 


SPRINGFIELD SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CO., Chicopee, Mass. 


for a catalog and full particulars 
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For 70 years the standard for use on 
all kinds of blackboards 
LECTURERS’ CHALK 


MANUFACTURED BY z 
ao \= AME RACAN Lass nae) £9 - 


SAADUSAY OH/O AND -WALTHAM MASS. 


Used for teaching drawing in many schools. 20 different shades and colors. 


Best quality wax 
crayon, unequaled 
for brilliancy of 
color combined with 
oil color effects. Six 
standard colors with 
brown and black, 
packed in a _ tuck 


STYLE-A> 
SCHOLARS 


SCHOOL CRAYONS . 


FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 


paper box with an *FAST-WATERPROOF - 
WILL N T RUB OFF 


attractive picture on + MADE IN ALL COLORS 
the back that any “PERMANENT - 


. LL NOT SOIL THE HANDS ¢ 
pupil can draw. - Pale tea an eo 


" THE AMERICAN CRAYONCO, 
* SANDUS OHIO VALTHAM. MASS.* 


» CHICAG( 
| Ser es | er ee 5 5 bd 
MADE IN U.S.A, 


.— 4 Wi ANN CLU\ MAT © 


Retails for five cents. 


When advertising for bids specify item and manufactured 
by The anerionn Crayon Co. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHooL Boarp JOURNAL.” 


For 70 years the standard for use on 
all kinds of blackboards 





a hal a te 


Three primary colors with black. Unrivaledin their mixing 
value to produce secondary colors. 
Price 25 cts. per box. 


For free arm drawing. 
Just fits the little hands. 


AMERICAN DRAWING CRAYON 


ee ee a 
DRAWING CRA YON Ne 


6 inches long, % inch diameter. 
Used for intermediate classes in drawing. 


Samples and prices to superintendents and teachers who are interested 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO., 1230 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 





RN a 
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HAMRICK-TOBEY 


SANITARY PATENT DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


Sanitary, Economical, Cheap, Easily Attached, Durable. 
Can be used by any child. 

















te 


A Vital Question 


The Common Drinking Cup 


UCersus 


The Bubbling Cup 





f 


a we 


a 





Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue 
of Drinking Fountains 





No. 2 tor Recessed Wall Basin 0 


cmmenmiac ee 


They regulate the flow 
under varying pressure. 
Flow can be shut off by 
swinging to wall. 










ADAMANTOSE 
MODERN SANITARY 


BUBBLING 


» CUP & 
DRINKING 
FOVNTAINS 


They fit all old or new 
plumbing. 


wa 


Thirty days’ trial, free. 





No. 3. Closes automatically 


S. B. TOBEY, Wausau, Wis. 





a lea ts 


WE MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS FOR 


CRAYONS 


This applies to Quality, Quantity and Variety. 
Antiseptic, Hygienic and Economic. 


THE STANDARD CRAYON MFG. CO. 


DANVERS, MASS. 


THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 
Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


57-59 E. 11th St. NEW YORK 









MANYV FAC TYVRED 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS. 


HARRISON STREET BRIDGE, 


CHICAGO. 













SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 
PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA KANSAS CITY 
MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE HAVANA 





The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 


You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 
it is sharp. 


When it is not — and lead dulls it very quickly —it will | 
break the lead. 


Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
just the same. 


That is one reason for the failure of many machines. 
They are not practical. 


We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 
you try them. 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 
j Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


wo RK S 
CHLCAGQO, ‘ 
COSHOCTON.OHIO, NEWCOMERSTOWN, OHIO. 





In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot, Boarp JouRnat.” 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


D. Appleton & ee 
rthur J. Barnes 
B. D. Berry & C 
Britton Printing 
Columbia School 
The Century Co 
Ginn & Co., 
Houghton- Mi 
Wm. R. Jenkins 


J. B. Lippine 
Longmans, G 
Charles E. M 
G. & C. Merri 
The Macmil] 
Rand, McNa 
Newson & 
Orr & Loc 





Bradbury's 






BERS na a Bie amas Simmons 
Canterbury Poets. oa 


Westlake's 


FRENCH. 
Downer's 1st b’k. -Appleton 


--New York, Chicago, Boston 


Brad bury’s 
Dae oS CR SOS GS Das so 6% a be St. 


Publishing C 


James & Mole's 
-++..-Macmillan 


Tee ere Sower 
Bradbury's 
.. Cleveland, Tauchnitz's 

Polis and Hamilton, N. Y. 
-..New York City, Chic 
Boston, New York, Chic 
New York, Chicago 
New York City 


+++... Philadelphia, 


GRY Go, oo ete ett e eee ecee. 


Hines wee © da Chauvenet's C 
James & Grassi’s Ttal- 

jan and English... 
Tolhausen’s 


Grammar... e@ERMAN. 


Lang Series 


....Jenkins 
Castegnier 


Worcester’s 
rrill Company 
am Company 
an Company 
lly & Co.... 
ee 
kett Hdw. 
‘almer CE Sis ciccca.. .N 
PME DOe S000 6 scr oeeceseeevisee es em 
Pitman & Sons 


New York, Chicago 
Springfield, Mass. 
Chicago, Boston 
Chicago, New York 
riveasewucle New York, Chicago 
Terre Chicago, 
Chicago, Cedar 
New York 
bébheeesencee New York 
Rs ee-aeed New York, 
New York 
New York 
eee <a Boston, New York, 
Ctieidla ote ae bien ote Ph 


Lippincott Literature 


Bernard's Idiomat 
Beauvoisin’s 


OPP e es eeeececessee NOW York Lee’s Webster's Series. .I 
German-Eng- 


DRAWING. 
Ross's Pure Design 


Drawing.. 
Education Draw- 

ing Book Course.. 
Course in Water Col 
Education 
High Schools 


Bernharat’s 
Collar’s 1st Year 


esses en Classe.... 
Churchman’s 


Deutscher 


: -- Houghton 
ces ese aees 6 Praktische 
De Geer's Lectures ana 

Conversations we 
Du Croquet’s Series. . 


Fontaine’s Les Prosa- 


Educationa 
Scott, Foresman 
P. Simmons 
Silver, Burdett & Co 
Christopher Sower & 
Thompson Brow 
Zaner & Bloser. aa 


AGRICULTURE. 


Practical. -Appleton 
s Beginners’. .Ginn 
Macmillan 
Elements... 


ALGEBRA. 
Young & Jackson's 


Beman & Smith 
Wentworth Series.... 
Advanced... 
Fisher & Schwatt 
Hall & Knight.. 
Schultze’s Series 
Durrell & Robbins’ .. Merrill 
Aley & Rothrock’s.. .Silver 
Atwood Series 
Lilley’s Series 
Hobbe’s Gr. Sch. .Simmons 
Brooks’ (2 bks.) 
Standard..... 
Fairbank & Hebden's. 
Bradbury-Emery Be- 
++«.».Thompson 


1 Company. Dreyspring’ 
Co 


8 Construc- 


ee ye ee Difficulties 


iladelphia, 
New York, 
Columbus, 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Government 


Lb ORRRN dC bs 4 Appleton 
Foreman’s 


Marion's Le Verbe. a 
Historiettes 


Praktischer 
Longmans’ ‘ 

Howe's Elements.. ...Silver 

Peck’s Constellations. 

Chauvenet's 

Sharpless & 


: Mechanic- 
. Lippincott 


Rougemont’s 
de la Litterature. we 
Sauveur Causeries avec 
mes eleves 


BIOLOGY. 


Longmans 
Macmillan 
i] 


Education 
Colby’s Talks 


on Draw- 
eC oecssc eee SCOtt 


Maynard's 


sm 


Bailey & Colema 


Thieme & 
Pillsbury’s 


Betis & Swan's Method... 
Longmans 


Anekdoten 
Deutschland 

Deutschen 
Beginner's 


Civic Relations 
Leacock’s Ele, of Pol. 
Smith's Treg. for ( ‘itizen- 

Longmans 
--»-Macmillan 


ELOCUTION. 
Fulton & Trueblood’s. 


BOOKKEEPING. Longmans’. 


Moore & Miner’s 
Cole’s Accts. 
Bogle’s Compr 


Hyde's Schoo] Speaker 


Knoflach’s 
Ashley's Am.. 


Grammar ... -Macmillan 


Keetel’s Gram 


-+.. Houghton 
ehensive.. , 
Macmillan 
»ntgomery'’s Mod. 
Simplified. . 
ke ade Pitman 
Accounts... 
eT Peet eee Ss 


Brown’s Philosophy of 
Expression 


oceans Becker-Rhodes E 
Anecdotes Nouvel] 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT 


By A. W. GORDON, President Board of School Inspectors, St. Paul, Minn. 


7 

In discussing the subject I shall endeavor 
to give you my idea of what I think a school 
superintendent should be, what limitations 
should be placed on his authority, and what 
his relations should be to the school board. In 
addition, I shall say a word or two on the re- 
lation of the superintendent to the teaching 
body. Please bear in mind these are the views 
of a school inspector with less than six years’ 
experience in school administration. In crit- 
icising them I shall ask you to remember that 
a member of any school board is rarely an ex- 
pert in school work, and in accepting the duties 
of his office, should do so with the understand- 
ing that his or her business or professional 
training helps just in so far as his or her train- 
ing can be applied to school administration or 
any portion of it. 

The superintendent—What sort of a man 
should we select for the position? Educationally, 
his qualifications should be of the highest. The 
basis of his training. should be that of the uni- 
versity, but he should have a normal school 
training as well. He should not be simply an 
academic product. If he has had to struggle 
for his education, so much the better. The 
more he has had to do with men and affairs, 
the broader will be his vision, the keener his 
perception, in the high office of superintendent 
sand as executive of a corps of men and women 
whe should be looked upon as having a calling 
that demands almost as much sacrifice and as 
high jdeals as the ministry. 

The teacher, the true one, is as interested in 
his or her work and the importance of it as any 
teacher of the Word of God. Many of the men 
and women who enter the professional ranks 
of teaching in the public schools do so with 
the belief that it is to be their life work. 
Many of them do make it their life work, and 
their ambitions center on the calling they have 
chosen. Their best efforts are put forth in their 
endeavor to make the children of today the 
desirable men and women of the future. Visit 
the St. Paul public schools, any one of them, 
and you will find teachers who taught when 
I was a boy, some of them risen to the posi- 
tion of principals of big schools, some of them 
still working as teachers, all of them honored 
and loved for what they have done. 
little to deseribe the 
teacher I believe to be working in our schools 
because it is in the teaching force that the em- 
bryo superintendent should begin his school 
work. Every one of us knows the value of ex- 
perience as a teacher. ‘The harder and more 
strenuous the experience, the more thorough and 
comprehensive is our knowledge of what others 
may be called upon to do. 


I have digressed a 


The Teacher and the Superintendent. 

As the recognized head of the teaching force, 
there are certain functions in which the super- 
intendent should be given the widest latitude, 
and in which his authority should not be ques- 
tioned. One of those is the courses of study. 
The progressive superintendent will, after he 
has prepared a course of study, be constantly 
on the lookout to improve it. The curriculum 
of ten years ago will not do for today. It is 
expanding constantly and needs constant watch- 
ing. Here the superintendent has his best 
opportunity. It is really the basis of his work 
in the schools, and it is one of the utmost im- 
portance that it should be absolutely in his 
hands. Just as “the supreme test of what the 
teacher is worth is found in the power which 
the pupils have acquired to discover truth and 
express it,” so the real test of the superintend 
ent’s work is found in his arrangement of the 
courses of study, 


its expression through its 


teachers, and their understanding and applica- 
tion of it. 

If he is wise, he will consult with his prin- 
cipals and supervisors, and as far as possible 
all teachers, in making any changes in the 
course of study. Frequent meetings of prin- 
cipals and supervisors with the superintendent 
are not only advisable but necessary. The de- 
velopment of educational methods and the seek- 
ing and discovery of weak points in our system 
are subjects in which all lend 
Their opinions should be wel- 
comed and the superintendent should consider 
them carefully, deferring to them as far as 
possible. 


teachers can 
invaluable aid. 


He should spend the major portion of his 
time in the schools and encourage the free ex- 
pression of opinion from all teachers. I believe 
that an office superintendent is only half an 
one. It is in the schools that his best work is to 
be accomplished. The effect on the teaching 
corps cannot but be beneficial, and the same is 
true of the pupils. If they see that the head of 
the school service is interested in them and in 
their work, their interest is stimulated and bet- 
ter results follow. 

Before I leave the subject of the relation of 
the superintendent to the teaching force, I 
should like to add one word more. When any 
question comes up for discussion at a meeting 
of the principals and the superintendent, and 
a decision is rendered, that should be final. 
Every loyal teacher who has the interest of the 
school at heart will stand by the superintendent 
in the school work. Free discussion with teach- 
ers is one of the most 
perintendent can have. 


valuable assets the su- 
Free discussion among 
teachers is of the greatest detriment, not only 
to the teachers themselves, but to the work 
they are doing. I would have little respect for 
any teacher or principal who hadn’t an opinion 
of her own, and who wouldn’t back it up when 
necessary, under dis- 
cussion is decided and the superintendent has 
given his decision, that decision should be final, 
The 
good teacher will return to her work and plunge 
into the next topic with new vigor and unabated 
loyalty. 


but once any questicn 


and the true school spirit should prevail. 


The superintendent who has princi- 
pals and. supervisors who differ with him on 
some of the methods he may advocate, but ure 
at the same time loyal to him, has principals 
and supervisors of incalculable value. 
Acceptance of Recommendations. 

All school should recognize the im 
portance of endorsing the recommendations of 
the superintendent made with reference to the 
appointment or 


boards 


transfer of teachers, changes 
in fact, all matters 
that have a direct bearing on the educational 
side of school administration. 


in curriculum, text books, 


It is especially 
important that he be given full power in the 
appointment and placing of teachers. He is 
directly responsible for the results accomplished 
in the schools, but he eannot be held account 
able if the school board 
close relation of the teachers to the superin 
tendent and his ability to bring out the best 


does not realize the 


results through the teaching body. 

The board of school inspectors 
knows little or nothing of school work. They 
are elected or appointed because they are be 
lieved to be 
development 


average 


interest in the 
maintenance of 


men who take an 
and 


system. 


our public 
The judgment of the 
should be of the value in all 
matters pertaining to the physical conditions 
They know, or should know, the 
In the 
buildings, the pur 


school school 


board greatest 
of schools. 
business side of school administration. 


recommendation of new 





MR. MCHENRY RHOADS, 


Owensboro, Ky. 


Recently appointed Professor of Secondary Education in 
the University of Kentucky, to act as Assistant 
to State Superintendent Regenstein. in 
supervising urban schools 


real 
schools,—in all 


chase of estate, the building of new 
these matters their individual 
opinions are of value. They watch carefully 
all changes that tend to increase expenditures, 
always remembering that while progression and 
expansion of school work are desirable, there 
is the other side of the question, that of the 


taxpayer, that must be considered. 


In the matters just referred to, the experi- 


ence of the individual members of a_ school 
board is worth much to the superintendent. On 
all these questions, he should defer to them 


just as they should defer to him in all eduea- 
tional questions. 
The Supremity of the Board. 

I can truthfully say 
after nearly six years of service on the school 
board, I 
little the 
the educational 


that in my own ease, 


am brought to a realization of how 


school knows about 


work, and how 
for him to defer to the 
mendations of the superintendent. 
school 
glad to say it is diminishing, that the superin- 
tendent of 


inspector really 
side of school 
necessary it is recom- 
There is 
a feeling in 


some districts, but I am 


schools, being an employe of the 
school board and nominally under its direction, 
be made to understand that the 
As a fact, the board is su- 


preme. Its 


board is su- 
preme. matter of 
and orders are final in 


all matters pertaining to the schools, but no 


decisions 


sensible school board whose members really un- 
derstand the 


seriousness and importance of 
school progress will unde rtake to interfere with 
the recommendations of the superintendent. 


‘The 


bi ard 


most school 


important question any 
selection 
At such a time, the 
board has to act on its own best judgment and 
decide for itself who shall be 
head of its school system. It 
of the time to place more and more power in 
the superintendent’s hands. In the old days, 
so-called,. he was looked upon more as an ad- 


viser of the school board and served as much 


may have to determine is the 


of a new superintendent. 


the educational 
is the tendeney 


ir. the capacity of clerk as anything else. To- 


day, the tendency is to secure a man who is 


big enough, broad enough and whose executive 
ability is sufficient to warrant his being put in 
a position of trust and confidence. Once hav- 
ing secured such a man, his reeommendations 
should command the 


on educational work 


highest respect. 

During my service of school inspector I have 
been called upon to help select a new superin- 
tendent. It was a hard problem. Our board 
took weeks over it and finally made a selection 
that 
the minority. 


was not unanimous, and I was one of 
After the election was over, how- 
ever, and the new superintendent installed, the 


minority took pains to assure him that they 


(Concluded on Page 19) 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE REPEATER 


By SUPT. 


FREEMAN E. LURTON, Anoka, Minn. 


‘*A Race Lives Forever on Its Recollections of Childhood.’’~ Renan. 


Too long we have regarded our schools as 
eleemosynary institutions. Education, like cast- 
off clothing, has been 
charity. 


regarded as a gift of 
And just as it might be regarded as 
mean to keep too minute an account of one’s 
charitable deeds, so too, we have failed to study 
carefully and statistically the economic or even 
the educational workings of our school systems. 
that 
ents keep such records that they ean determine 
the cost per pupil, per year, of the fuel bill, 
or the total cost per pupil per day of actual 
attendance, or the cost per pupil of the sala 


Ll venture to say few city superintend- 


ries paid, or of any other item except the cost 
of text books upon which they must report at 
the end of the year, or can tell how large a 
percentage of each grade in each building re 
mained in school the entire year, or why they 
dropped out, or the percentage promoted, or 
the number of entrants who finish the elemen- 
tary vital data. 

Ilow many school board members know what 
kept? Qr would be 
to furnish a clerk to the superintend 
the purpose of 


course, and similar 


records are how 
willing 
ent for 


many 


for such details 
which the burden of other duties make it im- 
possible for him to eare 


caring 


for adequately ? 
The publie schools consume from 25 per cent, 
as in St. Paul, to about 75 per cent, as in some 
smaller towns, 


Are 
of the 


of the publie taxes, 


they not, then, a business proposition 


Yet 
what business concern would tolerate a system, 
or lack of 


first magnitude and importance? 


svstem, such as characterizes the 


educational and financial records kept for 


schools, which usually show merely the income 


from the SEVé ral sources and the expenditures 


with the purposes for which and these 


preventing 


spent, 
merely for the 
and not of 


purpose of fraud, 


studying the results and the sig 
nificance of the items mentioned. 
If we had kep 


cated, in the 


indi 
we would have long ago real 


such records as I have 
past, 
ized the evils of “repeating,” would even 
now be devising ways and means for preventing 
fact that 


with our 


and 


it, instead of just waking up to the 


there is such a problem connected 


schools. 
Professor John | g 


Minnesota, is 


Gray of the University of 


responsible for the statement, 
made before the Minnesota Congregational Club 
last year, that the chief difficulty in effecting 
reforms is to get the public to realize the need 
of them. 

This is not said in the spirit of criticism, for 
we superintendents all follow custom to a large 
extent. We do the things others do, and that 
we are ordinarily expected to do, by our respect- 
and that 


ive employing board of education, 


keeps us pretty busy, too. 

The function of the superintendent has been 
lurgely misconceived. He has been considered 
too exclusively a critic and director of the class- 
work of of them 


competent in 


room other teachers, many 


normal-trained and at least as 


method in their specialized 
Often 
time is taken up with mere clerical work. He 
little the light of a 


responsible business manager of a business en- 


matters of own 


spheres as he is. much of his working 


has been too regarded in 
terprise which touches vitally well nigh every 
home in the community, or as a general leader 
and creator of public opinion in matters edu- 
cational. " 

When the schools shall give, as other busi 
ness corporations do, a more careful study to 
the cost, year by year, of each unit in our sys 
tems, we shall soon be in a position to set up 





more exact standards of efficiency in all 
ters and bring the schools up to them. 
The present 


limitations as to leisure, is a 


mat 


study, carried on under great 
contribu- 


tion to such an effort to ascerti in. in this case, 


slight 


the amount of waste, 


financial and human, in 


our school 


matter of 
part of 


systems, in the single 
non-promotion or 


pupils. 


repeating on the 


Some Fundamental Principles. 


In order to understand thoroughly the prob- 


lem we are considering, it is necessary that 
we first consider the prevailing plan of our 


publie schools, which is the basis or stand- 
ard by which the work of the pupils is meas 
ured and success or failure determined. 

Our system of publie schools, as at present 
organized into 


fundamental 


certain 
theories which are, in the main, 
the result of our long experience in the effort to 
train the best fit 


years. 


erades, is based 


upon 


young so as to them for 
their And _ for 
really successful after lives they must become 
capable of doing two things: 


the work of maturer 


first, supporting 
well themselves and their dependents ; second, 
doing something with their surplus energy and 
wealth, for society of which they are a part. 


That means progress in civilization. But they 
| h 


cannot in any degree, serve their fellow men 
until they have attained to self-support. That 
is fundamental. That minimum should never 


be lost sight of in our school planning and 


our school training. 
The plan of our grade schools, wrought out 


through long experience, embraces among 


other things, the following well nigh univer 
sally accepted principles: 
1. That should 
about six years of age. 
2. That they should be taught in grades, 
that is, in classes and not individually. 

3. That 
sist of a mass of about forty 


4. That should be 


advance from one class-group to the next higher 


children enter the schools 


+ 
at 


these erades or classes should con 
children. 
they promoted, that is, 
after one year’s study. 
5. That 
tute the work 
6. That a 
work of 


should 


to the high school. 


eight such grades consti- 
preparatory 
pupil 


one of these 


failing to complete the 


grades must spend a 


“ 


second year therein. He then becomes a “re 
peater.” 
The mo- 


tive in formulating the above scheme was one 


controlling, perhaps unconscious, 
It certainly was not educational. 
idea that 


legitimate 


of economy. 
The central 
tion is 


seems to be if educa- 
charge 


then get the 


and a 
the public funds 
for the least 
we expect to show, tend to prove that the plan 
is as unsound financially as it is educationally; 
that it leads to a fearful waste of 
money and of human possibilities. It 
now in the mass of 


necessary 


against most 


you ean money. The results, as 


publie 
costs 
annual repeaters to be 
costs the taxpayer, 
costs the repeating child, and costs also the 


eared for in the schools; 
brighter children whose opportunities are less- 
ened by his presence, and costs ultimately, all 
society in the lessened efficiency of the repeater 
as a member of society. 

Some quite obvious things that have appa- 
rently received little consideration in our pres- 
ent plans for teaching children in large and 
miscellaneously iden- 
tical means and materials for all, are the fol- 
lowing: 


gathered groups, using 


1. That children vary in native mental en 


dowment. 


2. That they differ in inherited traits and 


possibilities. 

3. That they come to us from widely dif- 
fering cultural environments. 

1. That they are vastly unlike in physical 
stamina. 

5. That the amount and variety of usable 
school materials have greatly increased in re- 
cent years, much being added to and little elim- 
inated from the curriculum, resulting in over- 
crowded courses, and enhancing the possibility 
of failure. 

It is, of familiar fact that at the 
end of each year some childyen in the public 
fail of promotion. That is, they are 
compelled to go over a certain portion of the 
established course of study, for a second time, 
thus becoming “repeaters.” 


course, a 


schools 


It is equally evi- 
dent that when a boy or girl fails of promotion 
and over the work twice, the city has 
to pay for that much schooling twiee over, and 
that the child has virtually lost a year from its 
span of active life. 

The Average Child and the Course of Study. 

The promotion is the 
study, which is, briefly, the work required, in 
quantity and quality, to be done im each sub- 
ject during each year. 


cy » 
LOeCS 


basis of course of 


Promotion and non- 
promotion, or repeating are always relative to 
this prescribed standard of work. The course 
of study itself is the result of many and com- 
plex influences emanating from the past, the 
present and largely 
Rarely, if 


school- 
the product of 
being worked out 
under the same surroundings and conditions 
in which it Therefore the 
Russell Sage regards as one of 
the most present day school prob- 
“the adaptation of the 
grades to the children.” 

Without attempting, 


outside the 
ever, is it 


from 
room. 
careful experimentation, 
is to be applied. 
Foundation 
important 


lems and its 


school 
within the scope of this 
paper, to discuss the subjects and subject mat- 
ter, usually found in a course of study, either 
as to their values or as to why they are there, 
although both have a vital bearing, I am sure, 
upon this question, in its last analysis, we 
that it 
of work as 
mastered in the given 
child for whom it was 


must content ourselves with saying 


should consist of such an 


could 


time by the 


amount 
reasonably be 
average 
prepared. 

There is, undoubtedly, something mechanic- 
al and deadening, if not positively illogical, 
in keeping forty children, differing widely in 
all respects, at identically the same tasks for 
a year and expecting satisfactory results with 
the mass and with the individuals composing 
it 

The child mentioned in this 
nection, is of course, a mere term, a convenient 
creation of the 


average con- 


brain, serving 
only for the purposes of statistics and argu- 


schoolmaster’s 


ment, but eating bread at no man’s table. Some 
day he should make his unmourned exit from 
the stage of public school affairs, and each 
child, your child and my child, human souls 
marked by an individuality which we should 
efface, should receive the 
consideration he merits in the making of school 
programs. Until that fortunate day, which is 
delayed principally for 


cultivate and not 


financial 
must continue to think and to speak of that 
child neither first last in a 
given grade-group, as the average child and 
to employ him as a standard in the measuring 
formulating a course of study, 
which from the administrative viewpoint, is 


reasons, Wwe 


who is nor yet 


of others in 




































the very standard of our system by which the 
progress of a child through the system, is 
measured. 

The Seriousness of Failure. 

The course of study may be wise or it may 
be unwise in what it contains and in what 
it omits, but woe to the youngster who fails 
to complete satisfactorily its minimum require- 
ments. Failing to do this he cannot go on 
with the children with whom he began, but 
wounded in pride and checked, it may be, in 
ambition, he is doomed to “mark time” for 
a year with the class or grade next below, 
and henceforth to march in their ranks per- 
manently retarded, because as reliable statis- 
ties show, few ever “make up” a grade, once 
it is forfeited. Indeed, he is more likely to 
lose still another. Once down, always down, 
is the rule. 

These non-promoted children are our con- 
cern today, for they are our repeaters. They 
constitute a serious problem for the teacher, 
for the taxpayer, for society. They are a hin- 
drance to the children below with whom they 
go over the work the second time, because, 
feeling that they already know it, they are 
wanting an interest in it, rarely do it well, 
fall into habits of idleness and mischief, set 
a bad example, consume an undue amount of 
the teacher’s time, and in general, impede the 
progress of the entire grade. 

Then, too, they personally lose that fine 
spirit of initiative, of progress, of growth, of 
feeling able to conquer because they have con- 
quered, which constitutes the richest heritage 
of the American school boy and sends him 
out from school into life, as an effective, capa- 
ble member of society. On the contrary, the 
repeater, even in his tender years, has begun 
to accustom himself to accept failure; his 
feet are set in the path that leads to incom- 
petence. 

It may seem, at the moment, a slight thing, 
and in justice to the successful majority, it 
is often an absolutely necessary thing, to com- 
pel a child to repeat the work of a grade. But 
knowing how tremendous may be its conse- 
quences, when later in life these same chil- 
dren, then come to maturity, encounter us as 
the ineffective workman, the ne’er-do-well, or 
even the tramp, as the head of a family 
doomed to continue his unfortunate status into 
other generations, frequently a burden on the 
public purse, and at the polls a menace to 
free institutions, then the problem of repeat- 
ing, seen in its concrete results, is no trifle. 

Of course this does not correctly picture the 
ultimate destination of all repeaters; some, 
we know, succeed in life who fail in school, 
but the tendency is the other way, else the 
schools are not worth while. 

If the average child can just comfortably 
carry the work required by the course of study 
for a given year, then an equal number ought 
to accomplish more and become advanced. This 
is a fatuous hope, however, for in practice 
they do not get ahead of their classmates to 
any great extent, as our figures will show, 
while far more than the fair proportion fail 
to accomplish the required minimum of work, 
drop behind, to become repeaters, and as a 
rule, to remain behind throughout their entire 
school life. 

Among 17,279 children investigated re- 
cently in the grades of fifty-five Minnesota 
cities, we found that only 7.1 per cent were 
in advance of their proper grade, while 58.7 
were retarded. 

In whole systems of schools scarcely a child 
is in advance of his proper grade. On the 
other hand, many, very many fail to 
keep up with their grade, drop back into the 
next lower grade as repeaters, and discouraged 
and lessened in ambition, possibly by repeated 
failures, drops out of school, to take up, more 
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poorly equipped than his fellows, the never- 
ending and grim struggle to maintain a home 
on the income possible to one whose chief oc- 
cupation has been marked all along by failure. 
What a pity! 

It is with these sub-average children that 
we are concerned today, and with the causes, 
in our system of schools, that operate against 
them. There are numerous factors that must 
be taken into account in attempting to study 
the far-reaching problem of the repeater: his 
relative number, the causes that produce him, 
and some remedies for the evil. 

A State-Wide Study of Repeating. 

In order to ascertain at first hand the 
amount of repeating among children in the 
schools of Minnesota, at the present moment, 
I sent out this fall after the schools were 
fairly opened, a printed questionaire, to all 
the superintendents whose schools are listed 
in the inspector’s report. 

The returns were very good in quantity and 
quality, and sufficiently scattered to give fair 
representation to the conditions prevailing in 
all sections of the state, geographically, so- 
cially and educationally. Many of the high 
schools are small, but we also have the returns 
from a goodly number of the larger city sys- 
tems. The several distinctly large cities are 
omitted so as to preserve the essentially rural 
conditions governing these returns. The figures 
for St. Paul are given separately and form an 
interesting comparison. 

The figures in this paper are based upon 
the returns from 96 high school systems, and 
cover a total of about 40,710 grade children 
and 8,302 high school students, to which we 
may add about 28,000 children in the St. Paul 
schools, makiug a grand total of 77,012 con- 
sidered in this report. 

As I said before, the schools are so well 
distributed as to size, location and conditions, 
as to make the study fairly representative of 
the entire state, and I doubt if complete re- 
turns would produce any very marked change 
in the results here presented. 

In the first place, one discovers that the 
conditions governing the passing from grade 
to grade, that is, the conditions of promotion, 
are surprisingly uniform throughout the state, 
considering the fact that each school is at 
liberty, under our system, to fix all its own 
requirements in this respect. Having occa- 
sion a few months investigate that 
point, I discovered among fifty-five wel! dis- 
tributed high schools, that in the grades below 
the high school, six schools promote on a pass 
ing mark of 70 per cent, 44 on 75, one on 80, 
and one on 85. In general, then, 80 per cent 
of the schools adhere to a passing mark of 75 
per cent. In these promotions both class work 
and examinations were considered, except of 
course, in the primary grades where examina- 
tions are not feasible. The proportions are as 
follows: 


ago, to 


In 80 per cent of the schools examinations 
count 1/3 and recitations 2/3. 

In 13 per cent of the schools examinations 
count 14 and recitations %4. 

In 7 per cent of the schools examinations 
count ¥ and recitations 4. 

So, in all cases, the daily class work is the 
preponderating factor in determining promo- 
tion, never counting less than one half of the 
final standing, and usually much more. ‘This 
practice is decidedly in favor of the child. 

In all except three systems, the promotions 
take place only once a year. That is against 
the child, for if he losés out at all it is for 
too long a period of time. 

Promotions and Repeating. 


This rigid grade system, while it enables 


us to handle large numbers of children cheap- 
ly, in the first instance, is to me, a great 
stumbling block in the public schools. It is 


a veritable bed of Procrustes in which al]— 
bright, medium, dull—must lie together. It 
would appear offhand to be the most serious 
obstacle to the easy progress through the ele- 
mentary course for both the capable, willing 
student who could, if conditions were right, 
forge ahead faster than the present schedule, 
and for the slow, poorly endowed one who 
needs much personal attention. 
During the year 1909-1910, in the 96 schools 
under consideration, with their 40,710 chil- 
dren in the grades, only 400 promotions in ad- 
vance of the schedule or in individual cases, 
were made. That is less than one per cent, 
while the same schools failed to promote, or 
caused to “repeat” 7.4 per cent of all the chil- 
dren, besides the large number that were pro- 
moted at the end of the second year regardless 
of their lack of mastery of the work, and prae- 
tically regardless of their ability to do success- 
fully the work of the next grade, and another 
large number who are promoted “on trial” hay- 
ing failed fully to meet the requirements. 
There are admittedly 1,612 of these latter. If 
these were added to the number of repeaters 
there would be, in spite of the two year rule, 
which in reality conceals some repeating, 4,640 
children in 40,710 who failed to meet the full 
requirements of the course of study. That is 
over 11 per cent. 
Compare the 400 promoted, individually, 
with the 3,028 compelled to repeat, and you get 
an idea of the workings of the system. The 
chances for advancing faster than the average 
are to the chances of advancing slower than 
the average as seven to one. 
Now the problem of the repeater is the first 
of three very serious problems confronting our 
schools today. They are “repeating,” “retar- 
dation,” “elimination.” Three steps in the 
one process of failing. Following his first 
failure the child becomes a repeater, practi- 
cally, as our investigations show, he can never 
eatch up with the grade from which he has 
fallen. Thereafter, no matter how long he 
remains in school, he is retarded in his progress, 
is in a grade below the one he normally be- 
longs in. “Repeaters,” it should be clearly un- 
derstood, are merely one year’s contribution to 
the larger army of retarded children, whose 
failure, by the law of habit, makes other fail- 
ures more probable. 
They are preparing themselves to sing, auto- 
biographically, Dr. Richard Burton’s “Song of 
the Unsuccessful :” 
We are the toilers from whom God barred 
The gifts that are good to hold. 

We meant full well and we tried full hard, 
And our failures were manifold. 

The seeming-able, who all but scored, 
From their teeming tribe we come; 

What was there wrong with us, O Lord, 
That our tives were dark and dumb? 

And while we are laying life’s sword aside, 
Spent and dishonored and sad, 

Our epitaph this, when once we have died: 
“The weak lie here and the bad.” 

Last ‘year I gathered some statistics with 
regard to this matter of repeaters, securing re- 
ports from forty school systems. The number 
of children repeating in the grades was as fol- 
lows: 

First, 464; 2nd, 176; 3rd, 168; 4th, 227; 5th, 
225; 6th, 160; Tth, 205; 8th, 210. 

A total of 1,835 in forty schools a year ago. 

sesides this, 132 were repeating the work of 
a grade for the second time, that is, gomg 
over it for the third time. Further, 788 high 
school students were repeating from one to four 
The 
high schools promote and report by separate 
subjects without exception. 


subjects for the second or more times. 


The Cost of Repeating. 
The social and economic loss represented by 
this state of affairs is very serious to say the 
least. 
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An inquiry, conducted within the past 
month records, on a larger scale, the same con- 
tinuing state of repeating. These returns are 
from 96 high school systems, embracing many 
of the larger cities of the state, as well as 
small villages, covering for obvious reasons, 
only the grades. The number of repeaters in 
the small villages is low. Whether they do 
more careful work; or have better conditions; 
or a more flexible organization; or promote on 
easier terms because of social pressure brought 
to bear, I am not ready to venture an asser- 
tion. 

The number of repeaters found by this in- 
vestigation is as follows: 

First, 664; 2nd, 309; 3rd, 296; 4th, 374; 5th, 
396; 6th, 330; 7th, 318; 8th, 443. 

Also, 168 others are repeating for the second 
time. And in the high schools, 980 are re- 
peating one subject; 335, two subjects; 108, 
three subjects; and 60, all four subjects. That 
is equal to a total of 2,214 in single subjects, 
or, dividing by four, the number of high school 
subjects usually pursued by a student, we have 
the equivalent, 553 high school students re- 
peating full work. 

What does this cost? We all well know the 
fearful cost these failures mean to the house- 
hold in which they occur, and in the individ- 
ual’s own life now and hereafter, materially 
and spiritually. But so-called practical men 
will ask what is the money-cost of this repeat- 
ing. It is easy to approximate an answer in 
several ways: 

Superintendent Heeter of St. Paul, speaking 
a year ago before the general session of this 
association, said: “One thousand, nine hun- 
dred thirty-two (1,932) children, almost two 
thousand, are just now going over a term’s 


work for a second time.” The grade enroll- 
ment in St. Paul was, in round numbers, 
23,000. Therefore, 8.4 per cent were repeating. 


Estimating the total of all expenses for the 
St. Paul city schools to have been $800,000 for 
that year (it was $788,819.91 in 1907), then 
$67,000 was wasted by that city that year be- 
cause of repeaters, whom a recent speaker be- 
fore the State Sanitary Conference denomi- 
nated “deteriorates.” 


This year the number of repeaters in St. Paul 


‘is 1,726 in the grades and 694 in the high 


schools in from one to four subjects, or the 
equivalent of 237 students in full work. That 
makes 1,949 full repeaters in this city teday. 


Minnesota spends about $12,500,000 annu- 
ally for her schools. Then 7.4 per cent of this 
is $925,000. That is according to the percent- 
age that I have found repeating in the ninety- 
six cities under study. Now, according to the 
St. Paul percentage of repeaters, which is 8.4 
per cent, the amount would be $950,000. Pretty 
close, then, to a million dollars is what it costs 
this state annually to care for its repeaters. 


According to the report of the National Com- 
missioner of Education, for 1909, Vol. II, the 
latest issued, the amount spent in the United 
States during the school year 1907-1908, for 
common schools was $371,344,410, or $4.27 per 
capita. Of this, on the basis of 7.4 per cent 
of the children repeating, which is the average 
percentage of repeaters shown in this Minne- 
sota investigation and which is far below the 
national average, the waste in the nation from 


~~. 


this one cause alone is $27,479,485.34. 

We justly boast of our great public school 
fund in Minnesota, but here is an equal 
amount wasted and gone yearly on one item of 
repeaters. It amounts to nearly 7 per cent of the 
per capita expenditure for common schools by 
the nation. 

A Significant Table. 

The percentage arrived at in this invéestiga- 

tion, viz., 7.4 per cent of repeaters is far below 
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SE Pe 
Pupils in 
Cuy | All Schools 
1. Somerville, Mass., 1906-7 12,488 
2. Medford, Mass., 1907 4,515 
3. Waltham, Mass., 1908 3,301 
4. Fitchburg, Mass., 1907 4,079 
5. Newton, Mass., 1906 6,319 
6. Haverhill, Mass., 1908 5,482 
7. Meriden, Conn., 1907-8 | 4,241 
8. Boston, Mass., 1906-7 90,876 
9. Springfield, Mass., 1907 13,796 
to. Newport, R. I., 1907 3,522 
11 St Louis, Mo., 1906-7 67,743 
12. Aurora, IIl., 1908 2,219 
13. Portland, Ore., 1906-7 16,937 
14. Dayton, Ohio, 1906-7 11,998 
15. Portland, Me., 1906-7 0,047 
16. Utica, N. Y., 1906-7 9,733 
17. Louisville, Ky., 1904-5 24,887 
18. Malden, Mass., 1908 6,608 
19. New York, N. Y, 1907 561,560 
20. Williamsport, Penn., 1908 5,226 
21. Grand Rapids, Mich., 1906-7 15,629 
22. Omaha, Neb., 1906-7 18,316 
23. Newark, Ohio, 1908 35293 
24. Wilmington, Del., 1905-6 Q,31t 
25. Lowell, Mass., 1908 10,568 
26. Springfield, Ohio, 1907 6,537 
27. Fort Wayne, Ind., 1906-7 6,234 
28. Denver, Colo., 1906-7 | 35,013 
29. York, Penn., 1907-8 | 6,596 
30. Richmond, Va., 1907 ; 14,257 
31. New Haven, Conn., 1908 : 20,641 
32. New Brunswick, N. J., 1907-8 2,834 
33. Paterson, N. J., 1907 19,953 
34. Reading, Pa., 1907 . | 11,896 
35. Decatur, Ill., 1908 4,569 
36. Columbus, Ohio, 1906-7 21,706 
37- Hoboken, N. J., 1906-7 10,316 
38. Quincy, Mass., 1908 | 6,222 
39. Chicago, Ill., 1906 | 244,438 
40. Kingston, N. Y., 1908 39779 
41. Cincinnati, Ohio, 1907 40,286 
2. Minneapolis, Minn., 1907 44,083 
43. Cleveland, Ohio, 1905-6 | 69,512 
44. Kansas City, Mo., 1906-7 32,673 
45. Philadelphia, Penn., 1907-8 1575317 
46. Jersey City, N. J., 1906 29,902 
47. Wheeling, W. Va., 1906-7 5,745 
48. Newark, N. J., 1906-7 51,499 
49. Passaic, N. J., 1907-8 7,164 
50. Baltimore, Md., 1906-7 68,721 
51. Erie, Pa., 1906-7. 7,974 
52. Woonsocket, R. I., 1908 . 35304 
53. New Orleans, La., 1907-8 25,229 
54. Memphis, Tenn., 1908 13,903 
55. Camden, N. J., 1906-7 13,048 
Total . 1,907,795 





the average for the country and especially for 
the large cities. To show how large that re- 
ally is we quote the table on page 5 from 
the Ayres report published by the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

This gives an average of 15.4 per cent of 
all the moneys expended in fifty-five cities as 
being wasted because of repeaters. Go over that 
table carefully and see, city by city, the fear- 
ful waste entailed, and then ask yourself if it 
be not high time we took steps to ascertain 
the causes of this and stop them. With this 
large annual drain upon the school finances 
of every city and town in the land, would it 
not be a wise policy to spend more money to 
find out how to save the amount now being 
lost? A 15 per cent loss is more than a man- 
ufacturing concern would feel that it could 
lose; and how much more serious is the case 
when the material is human? 


Should this 15.4 per cent basis of the Ayres 
investigation hold true for all schools over the 
country, as well as for the cities, then the 
annual national loss from this cause would 
rise from $27,479,485.34, which we found it to 
be upon my 7.4 per cent basis which seems to 
be true in Minnesota, to the enormous total of 
$57,187,039.14. The true amount will probably 
be found to lie somewhere between these ex- 
tremes, either one being sufficiently telling for 
our present purposes. 


The matter may be computed in another way. 
The National Commissioner’s latest report 
shows that in the United States the cost per 
pupil per year is $30.55. (In the North Cen- 
tral States it is $33.74.) If on the Minnesota 
basis 7.4 per cent are repeating, they would cost 
the nation $38,571,971.75 annually for the 
1,962,585 children which are repeating. Or 




























































































Cost of Cost o} 
mapeins | All Schools | — Repeaters 
Satiiaaehst eeptaemiehabaaibalaaiia ana wile 
817 399,753 | 24,033 
| 302 119,661 7,897 
276 104,504 7,106 
300 159,896 11,672 
| 516 249,516 | 20,210 
| 474 | 156,517 | 1 3,460 
380 | 106,555 | 48,233 
9,241 | 4,453,054 | 449,758 
1,397 | 3731300 | 37,793 
| 4ol 129,544 13,602 
| 7,415 | 3,318,900 361,760 
25! 67,714 | 7,651 
1,947 668,077 74,160 
1,404 478,398 | 55,972 
1,103 250,853 30,353 
1,194 249,110 } 30, 391 
3,097 658 8o1 &1,702 
831 | 190,953 23,078 
70,871 |} 38,889,139 4,901,290 
699 105,719 1 4,06c 
2,078 487,174 | 65,281 
2,481 921,253 | 97,369 
461 104,605 14,540 
1,354 254,056 39,925 
1,563 384,296 56,491 
971 155,393 22,998 
932 234,163 | 34,890 14.9 
5,498 1,279,846 | 200,935 15.7 
| 1,050 129,600 | 20,606 15.9 
2,293 240,347 38,455 16.0 
35349 538,406 | 87,231 16.2 
468 67,027 11,059 16.5 
3,164 498,758 82,793 16.6 
1,991 389,471 65,041 16.7 
778 161,296 27,420 17.0 
3,748 674,662 116,041 17.2 
1,872 276,392 50,026 18.1 
1,127 136,150 24,643 18.1 
45,014 11,517,870 2,119,287 18.4 
| 703 123,490 22,969 18.6 
7551 1,934,190 361,693 18.7 
8,465 1,308,504 258,647 18.9 
13,232 2,630,077 499,714 19.0 
6,326 1,814,652 350,227 19.3 
32,693 45330,661 896,446 20.7 
6,411 1,184,143 253,406 21.4 
1,342 1335313 31,061 23.3 
12,118 2,128,484 500,193 23.5 
1,688 198,467 46,639 23.5 
16,577 15773544 427,423 24.1 
1,970 206,499 51,005 24.7 
980 93,528 27,216 29.1 
10,488 760,794 225,965 29.7 
4,186 476,924 7435554 30.1 
4147 397,968 120,584 30.3 
311,985 88,966,717 13,705,464 15-4 


if we accept the 15.4 per cent basis referred 
to, then there would be about 2,627,542 chil- 
dren repeating at an annual loss to the na- 
tion of $80,271,408.10. 

In round numbers, therefore, it is probable 
that the state of Minnesota wastes annually, 
because of the repeaters in her schools, over 
one million dollars, while the United States 
wastes from 57 to 80 millions in the same 
fashion. 

We have seen elsewhere, the figures for the 
city schools of St. Paul. It will be interesting 
to insert here the results for Minneapolis as 
found by the Russell Sage Foundation. The 
report covers the year 1907. It shows that 
there were 44,683 children in all the schools 
and that 8,465 of them were repeaters. The 
cost of all the schools was $1,368,504, of which 
amount the repeaters were costing Minneap- 
olis the tidy sum of $258,647, or 18.9 per cent 
of the total expenditure. Those are figures 
that call for thought, and then they call for 
action of a vigorous sort. 


A Social and Economic Loss. 

And to this gigantic money-cost there are 
two other things to be thought of. One is the 
moral and ethical loss suffered by the indi- 
viduals who repeat, which is past computation. 
The other is this: the favorite word on Ameri- 
can lips just now is conservation. What more 
valuable resource have we to conserve than the 
moral and productive energies of our youth? 
Yet here we find from 7.4 per cent to 15.4 per 
cent of our boys and girls repeating the work 
of a year’s preparation; wasting, that is, a 
whole school year. Boys furnish 13 per cent 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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VACUUM CLEANERS 


Tests of Different Types of One-Sweeper Units, for use in Medium Sized School Buildings. 


By THOS. D. PERRY, Secretary and Business Manager of Board of Education, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


When the Board of Education in Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, undertook the problem of secur- 
ing dustless cleaning in school buildings, it 
was found that practically no comprehensive 
tests of vacuum cleaning machinery existed in 
such form as to permit intelligent comparison. 
After considerable negotiation with several of 
the more prominent manufacturers of vacuum 
cleaning machinery it was arranged to conduct 
a series of tests to ascertain the relative capa- 
city, convenience and expense of operation of 
various types, for the purpose either of select- 
ing one type outright, or of at least determin- 
ing suitable standards to be used in specifying 
school outfits. The tests were made with a view 
to purchasing a dozen one sweeper plants, this 
size being sufficient for a twelve room grade 
school. That the appropriation was not forth- 
coming was not the fault of the board of 
education nor of the manufacturers assisting 
in. the test. 

The South Division Street School was piped 
according to this plan after approval by the 
various manufacturers interested. 


o 


This system of piping was used throughout 
the test and any possible errors in comparison 
that might have been caused by different 


Note:—This article follows one in the November 
School Board Journal describing the various steps lead 
ing up to vacuum cleaning and the types of 
vacuum cleaners now on the market 


various 
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TEST A. 
Motor: 8 horse-power, 11.8 amperes, 


3,400 R. P. M 
| Vacuum producer: turbine, 12-inch diameter, 36-inch 
direct connected, without tank. 

Dust removed by turbine action 


Hose: wire wound rubber, diameter 1% inches inside, 









methods of piping were eliminated. To remove 
further errors the personal equation was re- 
duced to a minimum by having the same men 


conduct the tests throughout and the same jan- 
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Motor: 4 horse-power, 17 


Vacuum producer: rot: 
R. P. M nected to motor by 4 

Dust removed by s 

Hose: wire wound 


length, 3,400 


slip rubber coupling with 


Effect of varying sized o 


itor operate the tloor sweepers during the period 
assigned to each test. 

Floors were of oak, rather badly worn and 
rough. The total area of all floors in the build- 
ing was 19,410 square feet. 

While the 


while the 


tests were not exhaustive and 
from the- 
oretieal error, they are 1n comparable form that 


is fair to all machines tested. 


results may not be free 


The capacity of 
the suction producing machinery was not re- 
duced to cubie inches of displacement, but left 
in terms ot inehe Ss ot mercury, as originally ob- 
served on mercury columns attached directly at 
each of the points indicated. ‘Tool pressures 
were taken at the operator's handle, where con- 
nected to hose. The current available for the 
motor was 220 volts direct, and electric read- 
ings were taken with each test. 

The effect of various sized openings in the 
sweeping tool was tested with the device shown 
below. The hose was connected up with piping 
outlet as and at 


stead of a tool, the 


usual other end 


of hose in- 
taper end of the device was 
inserted. The device had several threaded caps, 
each with a different sized orifice, these orifices 
being calculated to fractions of a square inch. 
It was easy to find the point above which an 
opening in a tool would render the vacuum too 
low for sweeping. 


A brief deseription of the several apparatus 
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1 n I eth, 248 R. P. M con 


ing ifices, 50-ft. hose, no tool 
ring. 
Effect of varying sized orifices, 50-ft. hose, no tool. Area of Tank Outlet A Orifice Volt- Am- 
Ares of s Volt- i Orifice meter meter 
Orifice Turbine Outlet A Orifice meter meter Closed 12% ‘ 121 \ 1 in. vac 240 14% 
Closed 5 in. vac ; in. vat 4% in. vae 228 7 4 sq. —o zoe a3 
sq. in. 4%4 in. vac 1% in. vac 3% in. vae 224 9% os —" . 243 12 
% sq. in. 414 in. vac 4% in. vac 2% in. vac. 224 11 Yo. is _ : rs : 241 121 
| % 8q. in. 4% in. vac 4% in. vac 1% in. vac 226 12 1 8q. in ran ” ° : 12 
| 1 sq. in 4% in. var i in, vac 1% in. va 224 12% Open a ’ ; 242 = 
Open t% in. vac 3% in. vac % in. vat 220 14 Effect of different lengths of hose 
Effect of different lengths of hose. 50 ft. Long #5 ft. Long (est.) 100 ft. Long 
| 25 ft. Long 5) ft. Long 75 ft. Long Vacuum at pump 9% in 10% in 12% in. 
ose . - — : ae * tae? Vacuum at ta » 4 11% in 12% in 
Vacuum at tool in use 2% in 2 in 1% in. Vacuum at o | 91% in 10 in 
|} Vacuum at outlet B 4 in 4% in. 4% in Vacuum at to { 114 in \ in 
Voltmeter 228 222 228 Taltmet { 239 938 
Ammeter 14 12% 14 Ammete 13% 15 
Effective tool pressures at different outlets, 50-ft. hose. Effective tool pressures at different outlets, 50-ft. hose 
y . f - nr : mn Vol \m 
Outlet Turbine Outlet Tool a x Outlet Pump Tank Outlet Tool cham sane 
A 4% in. vac 4% in. vac 2 in. vac 218 13 \ 8% in. v 1 8 ac { n. vac 238 12 
B 4% in. vac 4% in. vac 2 in. vat 222 12% B ~ n. Vv 8 i 237 12 
0 4% in. vac 4% in. vac 2% in. vac 224 13 C 8 in. ¥ 4 8 n. \ i via 238 12's 
D 4% in. vac. { in. var 1% in. vac 220 12 ly S16 8 I i ' 240 12% 
E 4% in. vac 4% in. vac 2% in. var 224 13 , 9% ‘ ! var 240 12% 
Working test: 5 days, 35.6 K. W. H., 795 minutes actual cleaning time, 90,250 Working test: 3 days, 22.7 K. W. H., 435 minutes actual cleaning time, 44,100 
square feet cleaned. square feet cleaned 
Per 1,000 sq. ft. 8.81 min ww. = Per 1.000 sa. ft 9.86 min 5 K.W. H. 
Per 60 min 6,811 sq. ft se £.'W.8 Per 60 mil 6,083 sq. ft 31 K. W. H 
Per i. > ae 2,535 sq. ft 22%, min Per K. W 1,942 sq. f 19.16 min “ee . 
Entire building (computed) 19,410 sq. ft 171 min 7.65 EK. W. H Entire building omputed 19,410 sq. ft 191 min 9.97 K. W. H. 
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follows, and is further explained by reference 
to the cuts and tables below. 


Test A. 

This machine was a turbine, with vertical 
shaft, direct connected to a motor. When all 
outlets were closed it required only about half 
the current that was noted when tool was in 
use. The figures verify the claim that an auto- 
matic regulator is not required on a turbine, 
that the principle of action is such that the 
vacuum remains fairly constant with various 
demands, and that the amperes vary according 
to the demand. A shut-off valve at operator’s 
handle makes it possible to obtain full value of 
this principle by closing system except when 
actually sweeping. 


Test B. 
This is a simple rotary pump, the plant being 
without automatic unloader. This may par- 


tially account for larger current consumption 
in the working test, while ammeter readings 
were about the same as in test A. The tool 
used in this test was so designed that when its 
sweeping face was held even on the floor it 
made a closed system. This was not the case 
in any other test and therefore these tool read- 
ings are unreliable. Comparing with test A 
it will be noted that with smaller hose higher 
vacuum is required at the tank to secure the 
same pressure at orifice or tool. A special de- 
vice will be noted for oil circulation in pump, 
necessary to keep wearing surfaces lubricated. 
Test C. 

This is a vertical piston pump, single act- 

ing. Piston and valve lubrication is by means 
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of small streams of water, automatically intro 
duced when the machine is started. The pis- 
ton is of the plunger type with long bearings, 
without packing rings, of the so-called “water 
packed” type. Its valve is oscillating, driven by 
an eccentric. The motor is not shown in the 
cut but is in the rear, mounted on the same 
base with pump. The unloading device throws 
out clutch in motor pulley at a given pressure. 
A quiet running pump, and while more com- 
plicated than some, is well made and easily ad- 





justed. Lubrication of bearings is by means of 
grease cups as shown. 
Test D. 

Another style of rotary pump, similar to B, 
but with an unloading device in which, when 
pressure in tank reaches maximum, a by-pass 
is opened from the pump to the atmosphere 
and when the pressure in system drops to mini- 
mum same by-pass is closed. This reduces the 
current consumed by motor more than 50 per 
cent. With this plant were furnished three 
different kinds of hose and an opportunity was 
thus given to obtain interesting comparative 
data that follows in the body of this article. 
The pump lubrication is similar to B. 
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Further Test. 

A limited opportunity was given for experi 
menting with a smaller rotary pump (8 in. 
diam.) and in general it appeared that the 
smaller pump was of sufficient capacity, but 
that it required nearly as much power as the 
larger sizes. 

Hose. 

A comparison of tests on various sizes and 
kinds of hose is given below, using fifty-foot 
length and special orifice device with 42 sq. in. 
area. The three first columns were observed on 
pump D and the fourth on turbine A. 


1 in. 1 in. 1‘4 in. 1% in. 

Steel Rubber Steel Rubber 

Vacuum at pump 9% in. 7% in. 4% in. 4% in. 

Vacuum atoutlet A 8% in 6% in. 4% in. 4% in, 

Vacuum at orifice 1 in, 1% in. 1% in. 2% in. 
Voltmeter 224 222 218 224 
Ammeter 10 9 7 11 


To further verify this a similar set of read- 
ings, taken at outlet B and using a floor tool 
with 50 feet of hose, was found consistent with 
the above, indicating that with 144 in. or 1% 
in. hose less pressure is lost between pump and 
tool and consequently a minimum of power is 
required for a maximum suction at tool. 

It also seems probable that steel hose offers 
more friction to the flow of air than rubber. It 
is obvious that the longer the hose the greater 
the tank vacuum and current 
the lower the tool pressure. 

Strain of Pulling Hose. 

The three kinds of hose in test D were made 
the basis for a dragging contest. Fifty foot 
lengths were and dragged straight or 
around one or more right angled corners on a 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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TEST C. Motor: 3 horse-power, amperes, 1,635 R. P. M. ; 
Motor: 2 horse-power, 9 amperes, 1,180 R. P. M. beh ny - pena: rotary pump, > inch diameter, 75-inch length, connected to 
Vacuum producer: piston pump, 7-inch diameter, 4-inch stroke, single acting, motes y es ee , = : ee, led 1 ee - 
| connected to motor by 2-inch leather belt, 620 R. P. M. uss ceaeve v7 oe eS 08 ’ a be ae et dt al © avmospncre. 
| Dust removed by gravity and water, motor has clutch for unloading. Hose: three kinds as specified, coupling special spring clamps. 
| Hose: wire wound rubber, diameter 15-16-inch inside, slip brass coupling. Effect of varying sized orifices, 50-ft. hose of 11-inch steel, no tool. 
Effect of varying sized orifices, 50-ft. hose, no tool. . . 
! _— , ; 7 olt- . Area of Pump Tank Outlet A Orifice Volt Am 
Area of Tank Outlet A Orifice Volt Am Orifice meter meter 
Orifice meter meter Closed +16.to—6in. v. 12% tollin. v.12 tollin. vy. 12tollin.v. 220 12to5 
| Closed 10% to6% in. v. 10% to6% in. v. 10% to6% in. v. 230 9% to2 % sq. in 6% in. vac. 6% in. vac. 6% in, vac. 4 in, vac, 216 8% 
| % sq. in 7% in. vac. 7 in, vac. 2% in. vac. 224 12 % sq. in. 4% in. vac. 4% in. vac. 4% in. vac. 1% in. vac. 218 7 
% sq. in 6% in. vac. 6 in, vac, 1 in. vac. 228 11 % sq. in 4% in. vac. 3% in. vac. 3% in. vac % in. vac. 218 7 
% sq. in. 5 in. vac. 4% in. vac. % in. vac. 222 12 1 sq. in 4% in, vac. 3% in. vac. 3% in. vac % in. vac. 222 7 
1 sq. in, 5 in. vac 4% in. vac. % in. vac. 230 11% Open 3% in. vac. 3% in. vac. 3% in. vac. 0 in. vac. 226 6% 
Open 5 in. vac 4% in. vac. 0 in. vac. 232 11 (Unloader causes fluctuation on closed system.) 
(Unloader causes fluctuation on closed system.) . 
. . i lengths Y,-inch steel hose. 
Effect of different lengths of hose. Effect of different gt of 1% r ol ad 
| 95 ft. I 50 ft. I ft I 25 ft. Long 50 ft. Long 75 ft. Long 
‘ 2 1s. £008 , 7 ong oo Tt ong Vacuum at pump 4% in. 5% in. 6% in. 
Vacuum at tank 4 in. 5% in. 6% in. Vacuum at tank 4% in. 4% in. 5% in 
Vacuum at outlet B 3% in. 5 in. 6 in. Vacuum at outlet B 4 in 4% in. 5% in 
Vacuum at tool in use 1% in. 1+ in. 1— in. Vacuum at 9-inch tool use 2% in. 2% in. 2 in. 
Voltmeter 230 228 225 Voltmeter 220 220 222 
| Ammeter 9 10 11 Ammeter 7 1% ~ 
Effective tool pressures at different outlets, 50-ft. hose. Effective tool pressures at different outlets, 50-ft. 1-inch rubber hose. 
Volt- Am- Volt- Am- 
g y ) nn 
Outlet Tank Outlet Tool meter wmerer Outlet Pump Tank Outlet Tool meter meter 
| A 5% in. vac. 5 in, vac. 1% in. vac. 230 10% A 7 in, vac. 6% in. vac 6% in. vac. 1% in. vac. 230 8% 
B 5% in. vac 5 in, vac. 1 in. vac. 228 10 B 6% in. vac. 6% in. vac. 6% in, vac. 1% in, vac. 224 8% 
0 5% in. vac 5 in. vac. 1% in. vac. 228 10 Oo 7% in. vac 6% in. vac. 6% in, vac. 1% in. vac. 222 9 
D 5% in. vac 5 in. vac. 1 %—in. vac. 225 12 D 7% in. vac. 6% in. vac. 6% in, vac. 1% in. vac. 224 9 
E 4% in. vac. 4% in, vac. 1% —in. vac. 220 14 E 6% in. vac 6% in. vac. 6% in, vac. 1% in. vac. 222 8% 
Working test: 12 days, 60.6 K. W. H., 1,920 minutes actual cleaning time, | Working test: 7 days, 37.6 K. W. H., 1,055 minutes actual sweeping time, 110,- 
175,950 square feet cleaned. 170 square feet cleaned (using l-inch steel hose). 
Per 1,000 sq. ft. 10.87 min. .85 K. W. H. | Per 1,000 sq. ft 9.59 min. 34 K. W. H. 
Per 60 min 5,500 sq. ft ; 19 K. W. H. | Per 60 min. 6,250 sq. ft. 3.1 kK. W. &. 
Per ; K, W. H. 2,903 sq. ft. 31% min. ; si : Per we 2,800 sq. ft. 28 min. 
Entire building (computed) 19,410 sq. ft 313 — 6.68 K. W. H. | Entire building (computed) 19,410 sq. ft. 186 min. 6.63 K. W. H. 
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It is often asked, can a school turn out skilled 
workmen? If by the word “skillful” expert is 
meant, the answer is no; for experts are the re- 
sults of experience and experience requires 
considerable time. It is just as often asked, 
should a school turn out finished craftsmen. 
The answer to that question is not easy. I 
hope and look for a time when it will be best for 
the schools to do so, just as they turn out law- 
yers, doctors, dentists and engineers now. It 
is all nonsense to talk about a school’s inability 
to teach a trade. Lots of schools are doing it 
now and doing it well. All will depend upon 
the teachers, boys, and courses. I know of 
several schools that are turning out tradesmen 
who begin as journeymen just as soon as they 
get out of school. Indeed, in many cases the 
boys are bargained for before the last day of the 
last term. Until we are well on toward a much 
more complete knowledge of what is best I 
would urge the opening up of preliminary 
classes covering anywhere from six months to 
two years. In those classes I would teach the 
general principles of manual training, looking 
always for evidence of vocational aptitude. For 
boys, well aware of what they want, I would 
have classes covering the trade. It is hard to 
decide off-hand just how many years should be 
given to each trade. Some trades require more 
time to be learned than others. 

One thing is certain, the old system of ap- 
prenticeship is on its way out of the world 
never to come back. Another thing, just as 
certain, is the fact that one can learn as much 
in a few months at a school, in connection with 
a trade, as he could in as many years under the 
apprenticeship system. For under the old ap- 
prenticeship system boys were kept at all kinds 
of work except that for which they were inden- 
tured. Besides it often happened that the jour- 
neyman not only would not show an apprentice 
the “tricks of the trade,” but he often went out 
of his way to hinder him from picking them 
up, sending for some tool, when the fixing of a 
difficult: part was under way, and having it in 
place or fixed when the boy got back. How true 
this is and how often it happened is common 
knowledge. Time alone can tell what is best 
for all. In big cities it may be possible to so 
arrange the course as to get the co-operation of 
the trades, thus securing in the hours devoted 
to practical shop work instruction of the very 
highest character. In this connection, I would 
urge the introduction of expert mechanics as 
aids to the regular teachers at decent rates of 
remuneration. I have seen the most successful 
results flow from arrangements of this kind. 


Has or has not labor as great a right to a 
word about who shall enter the trades as pro- 
fessional men have about candidates for the so- 
ealled professions, say law, medicine, and den- 
tistry? If he has, will his motives be any 
worse or any better than those of the profes- 
sional men? Will it be a wise move for us to 
go forward with labor hostile? Will working- 
men call such schools “scab hatcheries” and do 
all in their power to defeat them? Are the 
great educators right when they tell us to take 
the toilers into our confidence? Will it pay to 
put the work into the hands of joint commit- 
tees made up of laborers and manufacturers? 
Only wisdom, not passion, not prejudice, is 
wanted. The world will long wait patiently 
for an answer, but it should not be kept wait- 
ing too long. Labor leaders will one day see 
the value of these schools, or any educational 
system that adds to the laborer’s enlightenment. 


Shoal Foard Jounal 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


By PROP. J. C. MONAGHAN, New York City 


(Concluded from the October Issue) 


Not so foolish was labor’s fight against auto- 
matic machinery as would be a war on the 
part of labor against vocational education. 
Anything that makes for higher skill, higher 
standards of efficiency in the ranks of labor, 
makes for the laborer’s higher life. 


What Would Vocational Schools Teach? 

In arranging a curriculum, care should be 
taken to keep the citizen as much in mind as 
the mechanic. Society has the first claim upon 
an educational system. I would urge as much 
academic studies, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
history, grammar, and other academic studies 
as are necessary to lay a foundation for future 


building, should the day ever dawn in which 


the boy or girl should get a chance to go for- 
ward. We owe that much to society, and to the 
children as members of society. Much of the 
academic can be and should be taught, I am 
not quite sure about the amount; it should 
be connected with the shop work or trade 
training. I would make drawing, free hand 
and mechanical drawing, mathematics and some 
designing obligatory in all trade training. 


To these I would add a certain amount of © 


physics, general mechanics and chemistry. How 
far students should be taken in any one of 
these studies will depend a great deal upon 
the trade conditions of all kinds. It stands 
to reason that a boy or girl can never get 
too much of the right kind. No stone of any 
kind should be placed in the way of an Ameri- 
ean boy or girl’s progress from the lowest to 
the highest laminae of life; hence my hope 
that these schools, when opened, will attract 
all kinds of boys and girls, those from the 
homes of the well to do as well as from the 
homes of the poor. If our purpose, or the 
purpose of anyone, is to build up bulwarks, in 
an educational system, against the rise of these 
ready to rise we may as well stop—“Failure,” 
“Ruin,” is written all over an enterprise of 
any kind in this country that aims to draw 
distinctly class lines. That we have masses 
and classes, I am well aware; but that makes 
no difference. Democracy denied them, and 
man’s conscious and unconscious movements 
are towards democracy. I would add the ele- 
ments of art involved in every industry to the 
curriculum. I would lift up the artisan’s life 
by ennobling his work. From the log of the 
savage, the first boat, to the Lusitania of the 
civilized, from the rude, crude weavings of 
the savage to the Gobelin tapestries of France, 
from the rude anything of the savage to its 
highly developed result of decendant among 
civilized men the way has been marked by the 
artistic, hence the need of adding, soon I hope, 
splendid courses in industrial art. It is in 
these lines that our need is greatest, our pos- 
sibilities and opportunities most numerous. It 
is time to tell the world, and to teach our 
children, that there is as much that makes for 
culture and higher life, under the microscope 
of the biologist, in front of the astronomer’s 
telescope, in the creations of skilled craftsmen 
in iron, gold, silver, wood, copper and textile 
fibres, as there is in poetry or in the classics. 


How a City Should Proceed with the Problem. 

The best way to proceed in establishing these 
schools is to find out what others have done, 
when and how much. In this way profiting by 
the experience of others expensive errors ought 
to be avoided, if not easily, at least before they 
have become too expensive. It might pay to 
begin with evening classes, proceeding thence 
to day classes in industrial work, and then on, 


step by step, to industrial art and the higher 
forms of technical training. When possible, 
the Cincinnati system of alternating equal 
hours between shop and school should be given 
the preference, for I believe it to be the best; 
but, remember, only when or where conditions 
are favorable. If state aid is afforded, it 
should favor every form needed in the state, 
not one in particular, unless that one is go 
predominant as to overshadow every other. 
For example, it was hardly fair for Masga- 
chusetts to offer $25,000 to any city that would 
put up a like sum for a textile school as long 
as it had industries like tanning leather, the 
boot and shoe industry or watch and clock 
making. Some go as far as to find fault with 
the state aiding this kind of education at all, 
saying: Since it cannot or will not be able to 
educate for every trade it should not educate 
for any. That, however, is too far fetched a 
theory and will hardly find favor even among 
those whose cause it seems to champion. 
Who Should Teach. 

The hardest question presented by the voca- 
tional school problem is the selection of teach- 
ers. ‘To whom shall the preference be given? 
To the practical or academic man? A com- 
bination of both is best. It isn’t often that it 
appears. ‘The day of specialization keeps the 
academic man, the teacher, in school; the prac- 
tical man finds his progress in profitable em- 
ployment in a shop, not in a school. I have 
pointed out, elsewhere, the wisdom of adding 
practical men to the academic men as assist- 
ants. In this way the classes would be able 
to advance simultaneously in theory and prac- 
tice. The true teacher is born. The practical 
shop man is prone to teach or to tell what he 
knows to only one person. Aided by a sugges- 
tion or two he soon learns to reach out to larger 
and larger numbers till a whole class of ten, 
twenty, even thirty or forty is able to get 
what he has to give. The best way to secure 
good teachers is to take the best men to be 
found in factories, giving them positions, first 
in evening schools, later, the right men ap- 
pearing, in day schools. Luckily a large num- 
ber of big, American concerns have established 
training schools or classes in their shops. From 
these it ought to be possible to get a large num- 
ber of good teachers, a basis upon which to 
build, for the demand is liable to increase far, 
far more rapidly than it can possibly be sup- 
plied. 

How Manufacturers May Help. 

The way for manufacturers to go to work 
to help is to study the successful efforts of the 
others; the Germans, if one can, if not, our 
own pioneers. The story of how Theodore C. 
Search and a few others established and built 
up the Philadelphia Museum and School of 
Industrial Art is as interesting as any school 
tale told anywhere in the world. ‘They first 
found out what was wanted, proceeded to the 
work of gathering information where what was 
wanted was to be obtained, organized to collect 
funds, got only $35,000 of a $50,000 wanted, 
voted not to begin. Nothing daunted Mr. 
Search went to work on his own hook, organ- 
ized without money, opened evening classes, 
succeeded beyond his expectations. Soon all 
Philadelphia’s big manufacturers and mer- 
chants were behind him. The co-operation of 
Mr. Leslie Miller and Mr. French made the 
work in the school comparatively easy. Suc- 
cess has been the result. By offering opportuni- 
ties to the workingman, he is led into special 
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lines, he is taught to look for the best, profits 
are enhanced, a higher intelligence is cultivated 
and a foundation is laid for the future in the 
development of the inexhaustible store-houses 
of the nation’s richest resources, those of the 
human mind. On all sides are opportunities. 
Each shop, however small, may be made to do 
school work. 


All that is necessary is sympathy 
with the 


movement. Of course, carelessness, 
indifference will never win for us in any field 
or effort. Only steadfastness, earnestness, ener- 
gy, sympathy, a spirit of co-operation will lead 
to the end desired. 

What Industrial Education Has Done. 

The story of this kind of education has passed 
beyond the possibility of being paged. It would 
fill whole libraries. Still it is possible to pick 
out a story here and there that will stand for 
others. ‘Take the tale told of chemistry in the 
beet-root sugar industry from the day Na- 
poleon’s discontented people committed murder 
when his Berlin decrees were answered by 
England’s orders in council keeping West In- 
dian sugar out of France. Then go over the 
story of analine dyes from the hour Perkins 
discovered their presence in coal tar, or gas 
house refuse. Take the story of sulphurous 
fumes of Copper Hill, Tenn. They so injured 
vegetation as to enrage farmers. The blight- 
ing sulphur-dioxide fumed by the sulphur 
uniting with the oxygen of the air was the cause 
of the trouble. 

The Three A’s. 

Besides the three R’s of our past, we want 
the three A’s of those who have achieved most in 
modern times. When Rouleaux, the represen- 
tative of Imperial Germany, returned from the 
Centennial exhibition in Philadelphia, he told 
his people that their exhibits were “schlect und 
billig,’ cheap and nasty. Instead of getting 
angry they sent experts into other successful 
countries, to find out how their success had been 
achieved. Having learned all they could, the 
experts went back, reported and urged the em- 
pire to adopt and adapt in order to become 
as adept as were their successful rivals. The 
record of the years since is one of the romances 
of economical and industrial history. The Ger- 
mans did as they were urged to do and have 
gone far beyond what anyone believed possible 
when they began. ‘The story of Germany has 
been repeated in Japan. The motto of Nippon 
is expressed in no words so well as in adopt, 
adapt and adept. Part of the Mikado’s oath 
requires him to send experts abroad for the 
express purpose of finding and bringing back 
useful information, which he is bound by that 
same oath to give to his people. Since 1854, 
when Commodore Perry opened Japan to the 
world, the empire has adopted what it found 
had served others, adapted it to Japanese con- 
ditions, and its people have grown to be adepts 
in most of the methods used in the western part 
of the world. It is our duty to do as did the 
Germans and the Japanese.” Until we do we 
will never be what we ought to be; what we are 
bound to be; until industrial art and technical 


‘schools are made part of our entire educational 


system. Even from the standpoint of dollars 
it will pay to add industrial education to our 
present system. J. M. Dodge, after careful 
consideration of facts and figures, told the coun- 
try that unskilled labor increases in its power 
to produce only 20 cents, in the ten years be- 
tween the 22nd and 32nd year, shop trained 
labor $2.30 or from $13.50 to $15.80. Labor 
trained in an industrial school advances from 
a producing power $17.00 to one of $25.00; 
labor trained in a technical school, from $13.00 
to $43.00. What is possible in this line is so 
far in advance of what appears on the surface 
that the figures stagger. A modest calcula- 
tion made by Dr. D. E. Hawkins says that in 
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forty years our producing power might be made 
1114 per cent larger than it is now, in other 
words, we could get 164 billion dollars out of 
an investment of less than 15 billion in the in- 
creased productivity of labor—no calculation 
being made of the increase in capital. To the 
question, “Would industrial education pay?’ 
he answered by asking: “Indeed, is there any 
other form of public investment that will pay 
anything like such profit?” 
The Three H’s. 

Next to the three A’s, if not more important, 
are the three H’s, the Head, Hand and Heart. 
No education is complete that neglects any 
one of these. Nor is it easy to see which should 
be attended to most. All are equally important. 
Men and women must work, hence the need of 
handicraft. They must eat and drink and 
wear clothes, hence the need of earning capac- 
ity, training of the hand. They must live 
among men and women, they are members of 
society, hence the need of heart education; they 
live in a land of the widest reaching opportuni- 
ties in the world, hence the need of intellectual 
training, that of the head. We must have our 
boys and girls so trained that they will be good 
citizens, ready and willing, at all times, to 
promote justice, maintain order and support 
the government in all its laudable efforts to 
advance the commonwealth. We want them to 
enter upon life’s duties after they leave school 
willing to work, to take care of themselves and 
of such as they by right are bound to care for. 
We want them to go forth with sound bodies 
as well as sound minds. This is all that is 
meant by the three H’s, it will mean much for 
the man and woman, much for the manufac- 
turers and merchants, much for the country. 


The Kaiser’s Three K’s. 

The German Emperor urged his people to 
educate women in the three K’s, Kirche, Kueche 
und Kinder, church work, cooking and chil- 
dren. It is probable that the kaiser was right 
It is wrong for us to resent the advice. It 
might do no harm here. The moral side of our 
school life is not all it should be. By banishing 
the bible, we have practically banished religion 
from the public schools; and yet, all who know 
anything about education are agreed that the 
foundations of character are moral. In indus- 
trial education of the right kind, we should 
have a morality that would lead to better citi- 
zenship, better workmanship. It should pre- 
clude the possibility of the infamous doctrine 
that leads to the scamp of work; of doing as 
little as possible by the workers. By teaching 
girls to keep house and all that goes with good 
housekeeping we make the home a more attrac- 
tive place than it has been. By teaching them 
how to rear children the race is bound to rise. 
Much is possible in all these lines. The uplift 
of the race is sure to result from the right 
consideration of all that underlies any one 
of the great aphorisms about education. By 
discussion the dross will drop away and the 
pure and perfect gold will remain. There is 
no cause for confusion, for despair, all is going 
along as well as every one has a right to ex- 
pect if not as well as one would wish. 


Conclusion. 


Bismarck believed, for he often said, the fu- 
ture is to belong to the people that have the 
schools. That is not true unless we look to 
some far off time when the world’s mineral 
resources shall have been exhausted. The fu- 
ture should belong to the nation that has the 
schools plus the raw materials of industry. 
These are ours. Our mineral, forestal, and 
agricultural resources are the richest on earth. 
By adding the right kind of schools to those 
now in existence, we should as I believe we 
shall, lead the world. This is a land of un- 


© 


limited opportunities. On all sides swing wide 
open the doors of success. If education is sup- 
posed to prepare for life work, it should be of 
the kind that prepares for life rather than 
for high school or college. 

If we are to continue to have industrial evo- 
lution, with high standards of morality instead 
of revolution and a debauched democracy, we 
shall have to pay more attention to the laminae 
of our people lower down in the scale of indus- 
trial life. With less than half of those of school 
age in the schools, and less than 25 per cent of 
these completing the elementary courses, we 
are up against very curious educational con- 
ditions. There are only 620,000 persons out 
of 12,000,000 getting anything like an adequate 
industrial training or preparation for life. Con- 
ditions confront us that call for the highest 
kind of thought, for the most careful considera- 
tion. Instead of fitting for life, the present 
system is said by many, and by some best 
able to judge, hence best fitted to express an 
opinion, to unfit for life. 

If what was said in the beginning is true, if 
what is said here now is true, it is time to have 
the change. That our people pay more for 
education that any other people is not doubted 
or denied. But that they get what they ought 
to get is neither doubted or denied by careful 
study of our conditions; careful comparison 
with conditions elsewhere; by a careful study 
of the nation’s needs we will come inevitably 
to the conclusion that vocational education is 
essential to the continued successful develop- 
ment of the resources of the republic, to the 
building of a higher and better type of in- 
dustries, and to the successful extension of 
our foreign trade. Not in too great conserva- 
tism any more than in a relentless radicalism 
should we look for the leadership the nation 
needs. Strong, earnest, thoughtful men in 
almost every line of life have told us and are 
telling us that the one weak point in our edu- 
cational system is the absence of industrial 
art schools. What such schools did for others 
they may be made to do for us, and that they 
have helped others is one of the interesting and 


undeniable facts of the industrial history of 
modern times. 


emcee ——--— 


Providence, R. I. A co-operative industrial 
class, based upon the Cincinnati plan, has been 
opened in the technical high school. Thirty- 
five boys are enrolled and in September began 
alternate work in the class room and in local 
shops. 

The boys spent the summer in visiting and 
working in machine shops preparatory to the 
opening of the class. Supt. R. J. Condon, in 
speaking of the idea, says: 

“The plan for a co-operative course which be- 
gan in full this fall, has been planned with the 
idea of doing away with all of the objections 
that have arisen in other communities attempt- 
ing the same or similar plans. The whole 
course is to be under the direct supervision of 
the school authorities, much closer than it has 
been in any other city where the scheme has 
been tried. The Providence factories have en- 
tered into the plan in excellent fashion. 

“A noticeable part of the agreement we have 
made with the factories is the high wage they 
will pay the students in their shops. The boys 
will get 10 cents an hour for shop work. They 
will work every other week in shops during the 
school year, and every week in summer with 
the exception of three, which we allow them as 
vacation. 

“The scheme differs from those in which the 
boys study at night, a thing that is not pleasant. 
Instead of working in shops days and going to 
night school, the boys divide both duties, work- 
ing and going to school daytimes only.” 
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SEND YOUR SUPERINTENDENT. 


The Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association will hold its 
next annual meeting in Mobile, Alabama, 
February 23, 24 and 25. Many superintend- 
ents will go, but many will remain at home. 
The meetings held by this department are most 
profitable in that they cover topics vital to the 
efficiency of superintendents and the general 
progress of school systems. Many school boards 
appreciate this and order their superintendents 
to attend the gatherings each year, covering at 
the same time the necessary traveling and hotel 
expenses. 

There are perhaps no gatherings of profes- 
sional or business men in the United States 
at which the spirit of work and study prevails 
in a more intense manner than these national 
conventions of superintendents and other school 
officials. To the layman who attends it is a 
constant source of surprise how religiously 
each of the sessions are attended and how 
earnestly the addresses are listened to and dis- 
cussed. The holiday “good time” spirit that 
ordinarily is supposed to be connected with 
conventions is totally absent. Work and study 
and the exchange of experiences and success- 
ful school methods are in the air at all of the 
meetings. 

Certainly there are no educational meetings 
held anywhere, either local or national, that 
dwell so directly upon the duties and labors of 
a superintendent than these meetings. At them 
the most important administrative policies in 
our schools today have either been presented 
for the first time or brought home to superin- 
tendents for practice in their respective com- 
munities. Superintendents who attend cannot 
fail to return home with renewed vigor and 
strength to cope with the arduous duties al- 
loted to them. They will be better equipped 
to keep abreast with the progress of the times. 

Send your superintendent and pay his ex- 
penses. We are certain that his subsequent 
labors will prove that the money has been well 
spent. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

The school board member is apt to have queer 
notions concerning supervision; he generally 
underrates its value and necessity. In smaller 
communities this lack of appreciation manifests 
itself chiefly in the attitude of boards toward 
their superintendent in the piling upon him of 
clerical duties which belong rather to the secre- 
tary of the board, etc. In the larger cities 
school boards frequently show their disregard 
of the work of supervision in that they deny 
or limit the help of the superintendent and con- 
sider unnecessary assistant superintendents and 
special supervisors. 

School supervision consists of much more 
than the office work which a _ superintend- 
ent performs. It is more than making out 
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courses of study, filling vacancies in the 
teaching staff, keeping records, preparing 
examination questions, handling complaints and 
disciplining children, selecting text books, ete. 
The value of this work must not be underesti- 
mated because it is fundamental in organizing 
and keeping in running order the branches of a 
school system. It is, however, only the begin- 
ning of real supervision. It is usually the ex- 
ecutive part of a supervisor’s work and does not 
touch, except indirectly, the work of teachers 
and pupils. 

The best authorities hold that real super- 
vision begins after the clerical work mentioned 
above has been done. It consists of working 
out courses of study in the schoolroom under 
constant observation of teachers and pupils, of 
written work, ete. It means observation of new 
teachers who have been appointed to best fit 
them into the places where they will become 
efficient members of the corps. 

It means the use of school records as a means 
of correcting inequalities and deficiencies in in- 
dividual schools and classes. It means the ar- 
rangement of examinations that will test the 
pupil’s ability and general advance in intellec- 
tual strength, ete. In brief, it is a constant 
helping of teachers by actual teaching demon- 
strations, by corrections and encouragement, so 
that the work may be made effective from day 
to day. 

The superintendent who would supervise his 
schools in the way they should be handled must 
be a thorough student of education, of the 
science and art of teaching, and of school man- 
agement. He must be a specialist in education, 
thoroughly familiar with its history and its 
current progress. He is a guide and counsellor 
not only of the teachers who are doing class- 
room work, but also of the school board which 
is legislating for the community. 

The superintendent must study his problems 
both large and small to make the schools just 
as effective as possible. In his supervisory ca- 
pacity he must work with the teachers, and 
through them. He must be, above all, thoroughly 
sympathetic and systematic so that the results of 
his labors may be uniformly valuable. 

A NOTABLE DECISION. 

Progressive communities in a number of 
states have recently found their school boards 
hampered in the introduction of medical in- 
spection and similar health measures by the 
state laws which limit the expenditure of the 
school funds. Not that the school authorities 
have lacked money to carry out their measures, 
but because the laws forbid, indirectly, the pay- 
ment of salaries to physicians and nurses. Le- 
gal opinion seems to be generally assuming 
that health conservation is not necessarily a 
requisite of school instruction. 

A decision which puts a new aspect on the 
question has recently been decided in Minne- 
sota, where the supreme court ruled on the le- 
gality of medical inspection as carried on in 
Minneapolis. The case arose from-the refusal 
of the city comptroller to countersign the war- 
rant of a school nurse on the ground that the 
state laws give no authority for medical inspec- 
tion and consequently pay claims for such were 
illegal. 

The supreme court in its opinion says that 
the purpose of the Minneapolis board of edu- 
cation is to maintain efficient public schools 
and unless expressly restricted it necessarily 
possesses the power to employ such persons as 
are required to accomplish that purpose. Edu- 
cation of the child, in the court’s mind, means 
much more than merely communicating to it 
the contents of text books, but even if the term 
were to be limited, some discretion must be used 
by the teacher in determining the amount of 
study each child is capable of. 





“The physical and mental power of the pupil 
are so interdependent that no system of educa- 
tion, although defined solely to develop men- 
tality, would be complete which ignored bodily 
health,” continued the opinion, “and this is 
peculiarly true of children whose immaturity 
renders their mental efforts largely dependent 
upon physical conditions. It seems that the 
school authorities and teachers coming directly 
in contact with the children should have an ac- 
curate knowledge of each child’s physical condi- 
tion for the benefit of the child, for the pro- 
tection of their children with reference to com- 
municable diseases and conditions, and to per- 
mit intelligent grading of the pupils.” 

The decision very well refiects the spirit of 
the new education and might well be followed 
in other states until more complete legislation 
can be obtained. 


THE NEW YORK SITUATION. 

An anomalous condition of affairs has re- 
cently arisen in New York ‘City through the 
action of the City Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment, by which the sum of $50,000 has 
been appropriated for an investigation of the 
schools. Not only is it proposed to inquire 
into the business methods of the board of edu- 
cation and its various bureaus, ete., but the 
efficiency of the schools is to be looked into, the 
eurriculum, overcrowded condition of school 
buildings, part-time classes, ete., are to be ex- 
amined by experts employed by the board of 
estimate. 

Although the two bodies have been at war 
for a number of years over the amount of funds 
which were to be given annually to the schools, 
it is not altogether apparent upon what plea the 
board of estimate finds itself justified in thus 
interfering with the business of the board of 
education. It appears, rather, that the board 
of estimate is going out of its proper ‘office in 
ordering an investigation of the professional as 
well as the business administration of the school 
system. 

According to all generally accepted princi- 
ples, education is properly considered a part of 
the state’s‘and not the municipality’s function. 
Boards of education should, generally speaking, 
be independent of the political machinations 
and intrigues of city administrations. Their 
work is considered of such a special nature that 
the municipality as such can with propriety not 
interfere with the management of the schools 
under their charge. 

Certainly the New York board of estimate 
cannot by any stretch of its duties consider it- 
self the best judge of the actions of the board 
of-education and of the work of its professional 
factors. 

The New York board of education has for 
the past fifteen years coped with problems un- 
equalled in magnitude and variety in the his- 
tory of American school administration. That 
they have not succeeded in every respect is not 
surprising. The board of estimate would in our 
opinion cut a sorry figure were it to attempt 
to do what Superintendent Maxwell and his staff 
have been doing. 


CARTOON COMMENT. 

The convention idea as developed by state and 
sectional teachers’ associations in the United 
States within the past decade affords no parallel 
in any civilized country on the globe. It is 
safe to say that more than 100,000 teachers 
attend annually one or more conventions to gain 
professional encouragement in their arduous 
labors. The value of teachers’ conventions to 
the schools in increased enthusiasm, knowledge 
and efficiency of the teaching force, cannot be 
overestimated. The teachers’ convention is one 
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Football. 


of the great forces which are making the Amer- 
ican schools better from year to year. 

Football has again exacted its toll of lives of 
splendid young American boyhood and man- 
hood in our high schools and colleges. The 
number of deaths, which at the present writing 
exceeds twelve, and the great total of serious 
injuries which have been recorded, have belied 
all promises of the rulemakers that the new 
game would be less dangerous than in former 
years. It is interesting to note that the Ger- 
man Kaiser has suggested that football would 
be a splendid sport in German universities as 
a means of preventing students from becoming 
mollyeoddles. 

The politicians who came to seoff at School- 
master Wilson in politics have remained to rue 
New 
In the meantime the former president 
of Princeton University has not only been 
elected, but appears to be a formidable presi- 
dential possibility on the Democratic ticket. 

The short term of office of school board mem- 
bers in the United States the 
disheartening drawbacks to school 


administration, for no sooner has a member be- 


his nomination to the governorship of 
Jersey. 


forms one of 


successful 


come well versed in his work through several 
years of experience than he is sueceeded by a 
new member who must begin at the bottom of 
the hill and learn all over. Our front page 
cartoon gives expression to an evil in American 
school administration from 
suffer not a little. 


which the schools 


MEDICAL INSPECTION AND QUACKERY. 

An evil of American life, against which small 
progress has been made, particularly among the 
foreign born, is the use of proprietary medicines 
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physician is needed. Until the passage of the 
“pure food and drugs law” a few years ago, 
periodicals and newspapers teemed with patent 
medicine advertisements and even today the 
shelves of our pharmacies are loaded with wide- 
ly distributed nostrums. Without discussing 
the curative value of any of these medicines, 
it remains a fact that their use constitutes a 
dangerous practice which every careful health 
officer and every sensible man will deprecate. 
Campaigns against these medicines are difficult 
to inaugurate because the people who should 
be warned most especially, are not apt to be 
readers of publications which have the courage 
of denouncing their use. 

Possibly the most effective means of educat- 
ing people to the dangers of such medicines, 
have been the courses of instruction in hygiene 
in the public schools. These almost universally 
include direct statements of the dangers, and 
the children are taught the necessity of getting 
professional advice when they are ill or when 
they have been injured. 

But in our opinion, medical inspection has 
had a more potent effect upon the use of patent 
medicines than oral instruction. Even the 
simplest system of examining children’s vision 
and hearing, or detecting contagious diseases 
has, as a necessary adjunct, the services of the 
family physician. For the rules of school 
boards universally include instructions that all 
suspicious cases, requiring further examination, 
be taken to a regular licensed physician by the 
parents. The school doctor is not permitted 
to interfere and the parents are thrown upon 
their own resources for medical advice. Indi- 
gent cases are of course looked after in some 
manner which involves no cost to the parents. 

Still the necessity of the physician’s advice 


Thr Teachers Meet in Convention. 


Former President Wilson of New Jersey, Teaches the 
Politicians a Lesson. 
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and care is brought home so forcibly that it 
cannot but influence the parents when sickness 
again occurs. The patent medicine adherent, 
the faith cure fake and the disreputable ad- 
vertising quack are thereby given a direct blow. 
The school is thus doing a distinct social service 
to the community which must reflect upon itself 
in better general health. 


In calling at the school board offices of the 
largest cities visitors are received with the 
utmost courtesy. The same is true of the super- 
intendent’s offices. It is only the small fry 
who feel their importance so much that they 
receive callers discourteously. 


Buildings and equipment are needed for a 
modern school as well as teachers and prin- 
cipals. 


The truly modern school is the institution 
which contains the spirit of democracy we are 


now so much dreaming about in our national 
and state governments. 


The superintendent should work with the 
school board, rather than for it. So, too, the 
teachers and the principals. 

And the school board should not rule over 
the superintendent but with him and with the 
teachers. 

The superintendent should think for the 
school board, and with it, but not against it 
and its policies. 

The war appropriation of the United States 
for the year 1909 amounted to $409,742,202. 
During that same period the total cost of con- 
ducting the public schools of the nation was 
$330,680,000. 

Critics of the Schools. 

There is a group of senseless critics of the 
publie school. They laud the “good old days,” 
whatever that is, and lament the days that are. 
They charge that the school no longer fits 
its pupils for practical life. They speak of the 
school as a where many things are 
taught superficially and nothing is taught thor- 
oughly. They piously proclaim a gospel of 
reaction to a simpler school experience. They 
forget that the “good old days” they now recall 
and recount were vastly less effective days, 
educationally, than are the days that are. Then 
only some children attended school; now all 
must by law attend school. They set an en- 
largingly charitable memory of a few excep- 
tionally fortunate pupils over against a criti- 
cally exacting judgment of an exceptionally 
unfortunate pupil of today. They contrast the 
simple unanalyzed activities of the school of a 
relatively simple age with the complex and 
analytic activities of the.school of our present 
highly refined and systematically differentiated 
activities. We now have a wholly changed so- 
cial and industrial order. These critics are 
suffering from mental myopia.—Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, Philadelphia. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, ANDALUSIA HIGH SCHOOL. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, ROBIDEAU SCHOOL, 





LINCOLN SCHOOL, AKRON, OHIO. 
Harpster & Bliss, Architects. 


ECKEL & BOSCHEN, ARCHITECTS, ST. JOSEPH. 
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CLEVELAND SCHOOL, ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 
Taylor and Moseley, Architects, New York City. 





SECOND FLOOR PLAN, CLEVELAND SCHOOL. 
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BASEMENT PLAN, CLEVELAND SCHOOL. 









NEW ST. MARY'S SCHOOL, ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND. N. Y. FIRST FLOOR PLAN, ST. MARY’S SCHOOL. 
W. G. Massarene, Architect, New York, N. Y. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, ST. MARY'S SCHOOL. 
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AN ECONOMICAL BUILDING. 

Economy is an elusive factor in the construc- 
tion of school buildings which most boards of 
education do not reach beeause they strive so 
hard to attain it. They fail because they are, 
in the vernacular, “penny wise and pound 
foolish,” and overlook the larger economies in 
striving to reduce first cost in necessary essen- 
tials. 

The board of education at Keokuk, Iowa, 
has made a successful attempt in the new 
building illustrated on this page to break away 
from such a shortsighted policy. They have 
sought for permanence at low cost without 
sacrificing safety, sanitation, beauty or 
of administration. 

The exterior of the building is extremely 
simple in design. The walls are built of good 
quality pressed brick and gray Bedford stone. 

The interior is built of cement throughout 
and is absolutely fireproof. All of the bearing 
walls, floors and roof are of reinforced concrete. 
The basement contains two large playrooms, 
toilets, boiler and fuel rooms, a fan room and 
quarters for the board of education. The last 
named has a separate entrance from the street 
and consists of a general meeting room, an office 
for the superintendent of schools, a large vault 
and numerous storage rooms. 

On the first floor there are six standard size 
classrooms each connected with a cloakroom. 
Two large stairways lead to the floor above 
where there are five classrooms and an assembly 
room. 


ease 


The stairways are ingeniously arranged 
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NEW PUBLIC SCHOOB, KEOKUK, IA 
H. E. Ratcliffe, Architect, Keokuk. 


so that the space above the vestibules is used 
for an office and emergency toilet room. 


The classrooms are of standard size, 25 by 


2 
32 feet, with an average seating capacity of 


. 
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42 to 48 pupils. Each room has a maple floor 
laid over the concrete and has wood trim of 
hard pine. Natural slate blackboard has been 
placed on the front and the right side of each 
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BASEMENT PLAN, KEOKUK SCHOOL. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE BUILDING 


NEW PUBLIC SCHOOL, KEOKUK IA. 


H. E. Ratcliffe, Architect 
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room. 


The symmetry of the rooms has been 
preserved by finishing the back and left sides 
with burlap to the same height as the black- 
board. All of the walls are sand finish over 
hard plaster and have a picture molding. 

The classrooms are furnished with Andrews 
single standard desks in two sizes. In addi- 
tion, a number of adjustable desks have been 
placed in each to fit children who are very much 
over or under size. The teacher has a good 
desk and a large table for reference books, etc. 
Secondary clocks attached to a master clock 
have been installed. 
furnished with 
strips. 


The cloakrooms are simply 
hooks attached to hard pine 

The hallways are very simply finished with 
hard plaster and cement floors. The stairways 
are of reinforced concrete with cast iron angle 
pieces for edges and asphalt treads. The stair 
rail posts and spindles are of hard pine oil 
finished. 

The heating system is a steam blast system. 
Ileat is furnished by two boilers and fresh 
air is supplied to each room by a fan. 

The building cost, complete, with furniture 
and equipment, $60,289. Of this amount, $6,- 
157 was spent for the site, and $6,847 for heat- 
ing, ventilation and lighting. 

Not a little of the success of the building 
has been contributed by Supt. Wm. Aldrich, 
who took great pains in the development of the 
plans and equipment of the building. The 
architect is Mr. H. E. Ratcliffe, Keokuk, Lowa. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Chieago, Ill—The acting architect of the 
board of education, Mr. A. F. Hussander, has 
recently reported to the board the features of a 
new type of school building which has been re- 
cently developed. Five buildings have been 
planned and are to be constructed in the spring. 
In each of the buildings the height is limited 
to three stories without any basement. The first 
floor will be kept well above the surrounding 
ground and special precautions will be taken 
to make the floors damp-proof. 

The plans provide for a stair capacity which 
is about 50 per cent wider than required by the 
city building code. The stairways from the 
second floor lead directly down without a turn, 
with the exits straight dut from the stairs. The 
exits are 25 per cent larger than the width of 
the stairs; in addition other available exits 
make the total width of the doors nearly double 
that of the stairways, thus ensuring against dan- 
ger of jamming in case of panic. The build- 
ings are entirely of fireproof construction and 
the boiler and coal rooms are located outside of 
the main walls. The dangers from fire and 
panic are thus reduced to a minimum. 

The kindergarten rooms are placed in the first 
story, with southwest exposure. 
The household arts rooms are on the third story 
so as to get away from the dust and dirt of the 
streets. The classrooms are reduced in width 
to twenty-four feet and will have a window area 
of about one-fifth the floor space. The build- 
ings will be faced either east or west wherever 


southeast or 


‘possible so that each classroom will have sun- 


light at some time in the day. 

A novel feature of the plans is the assembly 
hall, which is arranged to serve the purposes of 
Large fold- 
ing doors make it possible to divide the room 
in half so that one part may be used for phys- 
ical exercises, while the other serves as a lecture 
room seating five hundred persons. 


an auditorium and a gymnasium. 


The entire 
assembly hall when thrown open will have a 
seating capacity of approximately one thousand. 

A new building recently contracted for on the 
lines of this new type containing twenty-four 
classrooms, manual training room, household 
arts room and a gymnasium, cost in round num- 
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bers, $150,000. The cost per classroom is $6,200 
and the cost per pupil, $124. 

The city of Harrisburg is erecting a technical 
high school which promises to be a model in 
every respect. The work shops were completed 
ago. When the new building is 
equipped the value of the entire plant will ap- 
proximate $500,000. It is expected that the 
building will be ready for occupancy in Septem- 
ber, 1911. 

The school authorities of San Francisco have 
recently begun work on three new high schools, 
the total- cost of which is to be $1,300,000. The 
first building which has been undertaken is the 
Lowell high school, a forty-room building of 
brick and terra cotta with a steel frame. The 
second building will be a technical high school 
of sixty rooms and is to cost $600,000. 

Saltimore, Md. A comparison of the per 
capita cost of conducting the schools with the 
non-resident tuition rates has disclosed the fact 
that the city is losing a considerable amount 
annually. There are approximately 500 chil- 
dren in the schools who come from territory 
surrounding the city and who pay tuition. The 
receipts of the city during 1909 from this 
source, were $15,240. The following figures 
show the loss which the city has in each class 
of schools: 


three years 


Schools. 


Cost. Tuition. Loss. 
City college . $74.12 $62.00 $12.12 
Polytechnic . 93.20 72.00 21.20 
Colored high 62.49 70.00 ~ 
KE. Female high. .... 48.37 38.00 10.37 
W. Female high.... 39.54 38.00 1.54 
Elementary 20.15 18.00 2.15 
Night schools 16.94 13.00 3.94 


Mr. Charles Logue, chairman of the Boston 
Schoolhouse Department, recently announced 
important changes in the construction of school- 
houses to be erected in the districts of the city. 
The board proposes to discontinue the so-called 
first-class fireproof construction in these build- 
ings and to substitute therefor a combination 
of first and second class construction. In these 
buildings the floors are to be fireproof and the 
roof is to be of wooden or second class con- 
struction. The wood construction may be per- 
mitted in certain instances in class rooms. 
Over the boiler room and coal pockets a fire- 
proof floor will be placed. In the center of 
the city, buildings will continue to be con- 
structed entirely fireproof, including all walls, 
floors and roofs. 





DEPARTMENT OF 


SUPERINTENDENCE 
TO MEET. 

Dr. Irwin Shepard, secretary of the National 
Education Association, has announced that the 
annual meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence will be held in Mobile, February 23, 
24 and 25, 1911. 

The usual Mardi Gras railroad rates to Mo- 
bile and New Orleans have been granted for the 
convention by the lines of the Southeastern 
Passenger Association. The dates of sale for 
tickets will be February 21-27 inclusive, from 
Washington, D. C., Cincinnati and St. Louis. 
Dates of sale from more distant points will be 
correspondingly earlier and liberal stopover 
privileges will be granted. The open limit for 
return will be March 11. 

The Battle House, a large modern hotel com- 
pleted a year ago, has been chosen as headquar- 
ters for the convention. The local committee 
has been organized and the officers have been 
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assured that the association will be cared for 
with true southern hospitality. 

Pres. W. M. Davidson of the Department has 
been busily engaged in the preparation of the 
program for some time. It is expected that it 
will be completed for printing early in 
December. 

The favorable railroad rates, which are far 
lower than those granted ordinarily to the asso- 
ciation, promise to bring an unusually large at- 
tendance to the meeting. The Mobile authori- 
ties are preparing to entertain a crowd as large 
as that in Indianapolis last winter. 


State Superintendent C. G. Sehulz, of Min- 
nesota, calls attention in his biennial report to 
the necessity of improving the superintendence 
of county school systems. In particular he ree- 
ommends improvements in the salaries paid for 
the office, a lengthening of the term from two 
to four years, adequate assistance and clerical 
help, the removal of the office from polities and 
the creation of county boards of education. 
With the experience of other states in mind, 
Mr. Schulz argues that the changes he suggests 
will have the tendency of placing the county 
superintendency upon a more substantial basis 
and also of improving the county schools. 

Superintendent McHenry Rhoads, of Owens- 
boro, and Superintendent T. J. Coates, of Rich- 
mond, have recently been chosen state super- 
visors of the Kentucky schools by Superinten- 
dent Regenstein. Mr. Rhoads will devote his 
entire attention to city schools and Mr. Coates 
will have the inspection of country school dis- 
tricts. The actual title which the gentlemen 
will bear is, professor of education in the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. The positions are per- 
manent and pay $3,000 per year. 

Supt. F. H. Nickerson of Medford, Mass., 
recently outlined the results which should be 
expected from domestic science if properly 
taught in the public schools. 

1. Higher appreciation of the importance 
of home duties and of the significance of the 
home as a social institution. 

2. A deeper sense of woman’s responsibility 
in home-making. 

3. Increased capability in the management 
of a household and in the performance of house- 
hold duties if necessary. 

4. A lengthening of the average period of 
school life of girls, which would be a distinct 
social gain. 

5. The development in girls, not only of 
power that is directly available in after life, 
but also increased respect for work and the 
worker. 

State Superintendent Swearingen of South 
Carolina, in his annual report which is to be 
issued shortly, writes: “The state school build- 
ing fund has been a great stimulus to the con- 
struction of adequate school buildings. This is 
especially noticeable in rural districts, where a 
large majority of these new school houses have 
been erected. In many districts consolidations 
have been effected and the new school buildings 
will prove a centre of social and educational im- 
provement. The renewal, if not the increase of 
this building appropriation, should be granted 
by the legislature. The $20,000 available dur- 
ing 1910 will not supply the demand in more 
than 60 per cent of the communities applying.” 

Superintendent J. B. Stokesberry, of Fort 
Seott, Kans., has recently reported that 27 per 
cent of the children in the elementary schools 
are retarded. 

The Mechanics’ Institute at Rochester, N. Y., 
of which Mr. Carlton B. Gibson is president, 
has recently cancelled a floating debt of $33,- 
000, through the generosity of its directors. It 
is proposed to put the institute on a self-sus- 
taining basis without additional 
debts. 


incurring 
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AN ECONOMICAL BUILDING. 

Economy is an elusive factor in the construc- 
tion of school buildings which most boards of 
education do not reach beeause they strive so 
hard to attain it. They fail because they are, 
in the vernacular, “penny wise and pound 
foolish,” and overlook the larger economies in 
striving to reduce first cost in necessary essen- 
tials. 

The board of education at Keokuk, Iowa, 
has made a successful attempt in the new 
building illustrated on this page to break away 
from such a shortsighted policy. They have 
sought for permanence at low cost without 
sacrificing safety, sanitation, beauty or ease 
of administration. 

The exterior of the building is extremely 
simple in design. The walls are built of good 
quality pressed brick and gray Bedford stone. 

The interior is built of cement throughout 
and is absolutely fireproof. All of the bearing 
walls, floors and roof are of reinforced concrete. 
The basement contains two large playrooms, 
toilets, boiler and fuel rooms, a fan room and 
quarters for the board of education. The last 
named has a separate entrance from the street 
and consists of a general meeting room, an office 
for the superintendent of schools, a large vault 
and numerous storage rooms. 

On the first floor there are six standard size 
classrooms each connected with a cloakroom. 
Two large stairways lead to the floor above 
where there are five classrooms and an assembly 


room. 


The stairways are ingeniously arranged 
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32 feet, with an average seating 
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NEW PUBLIC SCHOOB, KEOKUK, IA 
H. E. Ratcliffe, Architect, Keokuk. 


so that the space above the vestibules is used 42 to 48 pupils. Each room has a maple floor 
laid over the concrete and has wood trim of 
hard pine. Natural slate blackboard has been 


placed on the front and the right side of each 


for an office and emergency toilet room. 


The classrooms are of standard size, 25 by 


32 apacity of 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE BUILDING 


NEW PUBLIC SCHOOL, KEOKUK IA. 
H. EF. Ratcliffe, Architect 
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The symmetry of the rooms has been 
preserved by finishing the back and left sides 
with burlap to the same height as the black- 
board. All of the walls are sand finish over 
hard plaster and have a picture molding. 


room. 


The classrooms are furnished with Andrews 
single standard desks in two sizes. In addi- 
tion, a number of adjustable desks have been 
placed in each to fit children who are very much 
over or under size. The teacher has a good 
desk and a large table for reference books, ete. 
Secondary clocks attached to a master clock 
have been installed. 
furnished with 
strips. 


The cloakrooms are simply 


hooks attached to hard 


pine 

The hallways are very simply finished with 
hard plaster and cement floors. The stairways 
are of reinforced concrete with cast iron angle 
pieces for edges and asphalt treads. The stair 
rail posts and spindles are of hard pine oil 
finished. 

The heating system is a steam blast system. 
Ileat is furnished by two boilers and fresh 
air is supplied to each room by a fan. 

The building cost, complete, with furniture 
and equipment, $60,289. Of this amount, $6,- 
457 was spent for the site, and $6,847 for heat- 
ing, ventilation and lighting. 

Not a little of the success of the building 
has been contributed by Supt. Wm. Aldrich, 
who took great pains in the development of the 
plans and equipment of the building. The 
architect is Mr. H. E. Ratcliffe, Keokuk, Iowa. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Chicago, Il1l—The acting architect of the 
board of education, Mr. A. F. Hussander, has 
recently reported to the board the features of a 
new type of school building which has been re- 
developed. Five buildings been 
planned and are to be constructed in the spring. 
In each of the buildings the height is limited 
to three stories without any basement. ‘The first 
floor will be kept well above the surrounding 
ground and special precautions will be taken 
to make the floors damp-proof. 


cently have 


The plans provide for a stair capacity which 
is about 50 per cent wider than required by the 
city building code. The stairways from the 
second floor lead directly down without a turn, 
with the exits straight dut from the stairs. The 
exits are 25 per cent larger than the width of 
the stairs; in addition other available exits 
make the total width of the doors nearly double 
that of the stairways, thus ensuring against dan- 
ger of jamming in case of panic. The build- 
ings are entirely of fireproof construction and 
the boiler and coal rooms are located outside of 
the main walls. The dangers from fire and 
panic are thus reduced to a minimum. 

The kindergarten rooms are placed in the first 
story, with southeast or southwest exposure. 
The household arts rooms are on the third story 
so as to get away from the dust and dirt of the 
streets. The classrooms are reduced in width 
to twenty-four feet and will have a window area 


The build- 


ings will be faced either east or west wherever 


of about one-fifth the floor space. 


‘possible so that each classroom will have sun- 
light at some time in the day. 

A novel feature of the plans is the assembly 
hall, which is arranged to serve the purposes of 
Large fold- 
ing doors make it possible to divide the room 
in half so that one part may be used for phys- 


an auditorium and a gymnasium. 


ical exercises, while the other serves as a lecture 
room seating five hundred persons. The entire 
assembly hall when thrown open will have a 
seating capacity of approximately one thousand. 

A new building recently contracted for on the 
lines of this new type containing twenty-four 
household 
arts room and a gymnasium, cost in round num- 


classrooms, manual training room, 
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bers, $150,000. The cost per classroom is $6,200 
and the cost per pupil, $124. 

The city of Harrisburg is erecting a technical 
high school which promises to be a model in 
every respect. 


The work shops were completed 
three 


ago. When the new building is 
equipped the value of the entire plant will ap- 
proximate $500,000. It is expected that the 
building will be ready for occupancy in Septem- 
ber, 1911. 

The school authorities of San Francisco have 
recently begun work on three new high schools, 
the total-cost of which is to be $1,300,000. The 
first building which has been undertaken is the 
Lowell high school, a forty-room building of 
brick and terra cotta with a steel frame. The 
second building will be a technical high school 
of sixty rooms and is to cost $600,000. 

Baltimore, Md. <A comparison of the per 
capita cost of conducting the schools with the 
non-resident tuition rates has disclosed the fact 
that the city is losing a considerable amount 
annually. There are approximately 500 chil- 
dren in the schools who come from territory 
surrounding the city and who pay tuition. The 
receipts of the city during 1909 from this 
source, were $15,240. The following figures 
show the loss which the city has in each class 
of schools: 


years 


Schools. Cost. Tuition. Loss. 
City college so sc eee $62.00 $12.12 
Polytechnic 93.20 72.00 21.20 
Colored high 62.49 70.00 mee 
E. Female high..... 48.37 38.00 10.37 
W. Female high.... 39.54 38.00 1.54 
Elementary 20.15 18.00 2.15 
Night schools 16.94 13.00 3.94 


Mr. Charles Logue, chairman of the Boston 
Schoolhouse Department, recently announced 
important changes in the construction of school- 
houses to be erected in the districts of the city. 
The board proposes to discontinue the so-called 
first-class fireproof construction in these build- 
ings and to substitute therefor a combination 
of first and second class construction. In these 
buildings the floors are to be fireproof and the 
roof is to be of wooden or second class con- 
struction. ‘The wood construction may be per- 
mitted in certain instances in class rooms. 
Over the boiler room and coal pockets a fire- 
proof floor will be placed. In the center of 
the city, buildings will continue to be con- 
structed entirely fireproof, including all walls, 
floors and roofs. 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
TO MEET. 

Dr. Irwin Shepard, secretary of the National 
Education Association, has announced that the 
annual meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence will be held in Mobile, February 23, 


24 and 25, 1911. 

The usual Mardi Gras railroad rates to Mo- 
bile and New Orleans have been granted for the 
convention by the lines of the Southeastern 
Passenger Association. The dates of sale for 
tickets will be February 21-27 inclusive, from 
Washington, D. C., Cincinnati and St. Louis. 
Dates of sale from more distant points will be 
correspondingly liberal stopover 
The open limit for 


earlier and 
privileges will be granted. 
return will be March 11. 
The Battle House, a large modern hotel com- 
pleted a year ago, has been chosen as headquar- 
The local committee 
has been organized and the officers have been 


ters for the convention. 




























assured that the association will be cared for 
with true southern hospitality. 

Pres. W. M. Davidson of the Department has 
been busily engaged in the preparation of the 
program for some time. It is expected that it 
will be completed printing early in 
December. 


for 


The favorable railroad rates, which are far 
lower than those granted ordinarily to the asso- 
ciation, promise to bring an unusually large at- 
tendance to the meeting. The Mobile authori- 
ties are preparing to entertain a crowd as large 
as that in Indianapolis last winter. 


State Superintendent C. G. Schulz, of Min- 
nesota, calls attention in his biennial report to 
the necessity of improving the superintendence 
of county school systems. In particular he rec- 
ommends improvements in the salaries paid for 
the office, a lengthening of the term from two 
to four years, adequate assistance and clerical 
help, the removal of the office from polities and 
the creation of county boards of education. 
With the experience of other states in mind, 
Mr. Schulz argues that the changes he suggests 
will have the tendency of placing the county 
superintendency upon a more substantial basis 
and also of improving the county schools. 

Superintendent McHenry Rhoads, of Owens- 
boro, and Superintendent T. J. Coates, of Rich- 
mond, have recently been chosen state super- 
visors of the Kentucky schools by Superinten- 
dent Regenstein. Mr. Rhoads will devote his 
entire attention to city schools and Mr. Coates 
will have the inspection of country school dis- 
tricts. The actual title which the gentlemen 
will bear is, professor of education in the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. The positions are per- 
manent and pay $3,000 per year. 

Supt. F. H. Nickerson of Medford, Mass., 
recently outlined the results which should be 
expected from domestic science if properly 
taught in the public schools. 

1. Higher appreciation of the importance 
of home duties and of the significance of the 
home as a social institution. 

2. A deeper sense of woman’s responsibility 
in home-making. 

3. Increased capability in the management 
of a household and in the performance of house- 
hold duties if necessary. 

4. A lengthening of the average period of 
school life of girls, which would be a distinct 
social gain. 

5. The development in girls, not only of 
power that is directly available in after life, 
but also increased respect for work and the 
worker, 

State Superintendent Swearingen of South 
Carolina, in his annual report which is to be 
issued shortly, writes: “The state school build- 
ing fund has been a great stimulus to the con- 
struction of adequate school buildings. This is 
especially noticeable in rural districts, where a 
large majority of these new school houses have 
been erected. In many districts consolidations 
have been effected and the new school buildings 
will prove a centre of social and educational im- 
provement. The renewal, if not the increase of 
this building appropriation, should be granted 
by the legislature. The $20,000 available dur- 
ing 1910 will not supply the demand in more 
than 60 per cent of the communities applying.” 

Superintendent J. B. Stokesberry, of Fort 
Scott, Kans., has recently reported that 27 per 
cent of the children in the elementary schools 
are retarded. 

The Mechanics’ Institute at Rochester, N. Y., 
of which Mr. Carlton B. Gibson is president, 
has recently cancelled a floating debt of $33,- 
000, through the generosity of its directors. It 
is proposed to put the institute on a self-sus- 
taining without additional 
debts. 


basis incurring 





Administration of Schools. 


All the statutes relating to the management 
and administration of schools must be construed 
together.—Good vs. Howard, Ind. 1910. 

City charters adopted under the Oklahoma 
state constitution (Art. 18, Sec. 3), authorizing 
any city with more than 2,000 inhabitants to 
frame a charter for its own government, can 
only run current with, and never counter to, 
the general laws of the state touching the free 
public school system.—Board of Education of 
City of Ardmore vs. State, Okla. 1910. 

The legislature under the police power may 
regulate education in many respects, and it 
may prohibit the mingling of white and col- 
ored children in the same schools, or in schools 
of immediate proximity—Columbia Trust Co. 
vs. Lincoln Institute of Kentucky, Ky. 1910. 

_ School Districts. 

The Mississippi school code (Laws 1906, Sec. 
4530) authorizing the creation by the county 
school board of a separate school district out 
of any incorporated district, interpreted in con- 
nection with sections 4510, 4533 and 4534, giv- 
ing to each county a school board with authority 
to create districts, and allowing the creation of 
separate school districts out of any part of a 
county or counties adjoining a municipality 
which is a separate school district, gives to each 
county the right to act for itself in the creation 
of a separate district of unincorporated terri- 
tory, and a separate school district of unincor- 
porated territory cannot be created, unless it is 
wholly within one county, except territory in 
different counties adjoining a municipality 
which is a separate school district may be in- 
cluded in such district.—Jones County vs. Gris- 
son, Miss. 1910. 

Under the Indiana laws of 1908 (Burns, sec. 
6420), authorizing the re-establishment of any 
district school on petition of two-thirds of the 
legal voters of the district affected, a school 
trustee may re-establish any ‘district school that 
has been abandoned on receiving a proper pe- 
tition thereof.—Good vs. Howard, Ind. 1910. 

School Debts and Bonds. 

A trustee of a school township may not ex- 
pend the money of his township or contract a 
debt in its behalf for the construction of a 
schoolhouse without a previous appropriation 
for the purpose by the advisory board of the 
township or the consent of such board to create 
an indebtedness therefore, as provided by Burns’ 
Ann. St. 1908, Secs. 9590-9602.—Good vs. How- 
ard, Ind. 1910. 

The Oklahoma state constitution (Art. 10, 
Sec. 26) provides a complete referendum for 
submitting to the voters of a school district the 
question whether the school district shall be al- 
lowed to become indebted to an amount exceed- 
ing in any year the revenue provided for such 
year, and the prior acts of the board of educa- 
tion leading up to the election called to settle 
such question are but preliminary to the exer- 
cises of such referendum, and are not subject 
to the general provisions of the constitution on 
that subject and the laws vitalizing the same. 
—Board of Education of City of Ardmore vs. 
State, Okla. 1910. 

The Oklahoma constitution (Art. 10, Sec. 6) 
- provides a complete referendum for submitting 
to the voters of a school district the question 
whether the school district shall be allowed to 
become indebted to an amount exceeding in any 
year the revenue provided for such year, and 
the prior acts of the board of education leading 
up to the election called to settle such question 
are but preliminary to the exercise of such ref- 
erendum, and are not subject to the general pro- 
visions of the constitution on that subject and 
the laws vitalizing the same.—Board of Educa- 
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tion of City of Ardmore vs. State, Okla. 1910. 

Where a county superintendent certifies to 
the board of county commissioners the amount 
necessary to maintain a high school in such 
county for the ensuing year, as prescribed by 
the Kansas laws (Laws 1907, c. 333), it is the 
duty of that body to make such levy as will pro- 
duce the amount named, not exceeding the max- 
imum levy fixed by the laws of 1909 (ec. 245, 
See. 15).—Board of Education of Iola vs. 
Fronk, Kan. 1910. 

School Discipline. 

An order of a school board excluding from the 
schools pupils who refuse to be vaccinated un- 
less previously vaccinated does not deprive one 
of liberty without due process of law in viola- 
tion of the constitution of the state of Texas 
(Art. 1, Par. 19) and of the constitution of the 
United States (Amend. 14).—McSween ys. 
School Trustees, Fort Worth, Tex. 1910. 

An order of a school board excluding from 
the schools pupils who refuse to be vaccinated 
unless previously vaccinated does not compel 
vaccination, but gives the pupils the choice to 
be vaccinated or to remain out of school, and it 
is not in conflict with the Texas constitution 
(Art. 1, See. 9) prohibiting unreasonable seiz- 
ures or searches. 

The restriction imposed by the Texas consti- 
tution (Art. 16, Par. 31) authorizing laws pre- 
scribing the qualifications of practitioners of 
medicine, but prohibiting the giving of prefer- 
ence to any school of medicine, applies only to 
legislation prescribing the qualifications of prac- 
titioners of medicine, and does not prohibit a 
school board from requiring vaccination of the 
pupils as a condition precedent to attendance in 
the public schools—McSween vs. Board of 
School Trustees of City of Ft. Worth, Tex. Civ. 
App. 1910. 

The Fort Worth city charter (Par. 98) empow- 
ering the board of commissioners to prevent the 
introduction of contagious diseases and to make 
quarantine laws, and laws necessary to promote 
health and suppress disease, ete., and section 
159, authorizing the board of school trustees to 
adopt rules for the schools, and to control and 
govern the schools, etc., do not vest in the board 
of commissioners the exclusive power to adopt 
rules to promote the health and suppress dis- 
ease, but authorize the school board in case of an 
epidemic of smallpox to exclude from the 
schools all pupils who refuse to be vaccinated, 
unless previously vaccinated.—McSween vs. 
Board of School trustees of City of Ft. Worth, 
Tex. Civ. App. 1910. 

The Alabama school code of 1907 (Par. 1678- 
1993) relating to the public school system, con- 
templates free tuition to all minor residents 
more than seven years old; but, in the absence 
of statutorv provision for a fund for heating 
and lighting schoolhouses, the county boards of 
education may prescribe a reasonable method for 
raising such fund, e. g., by imposing a reason- 
able incidental fee upon pupils, and delegate its 
authority to the district boards and teachers to 
enforce the method adopted.—Bryant vs. Whis- 
enaut, Ala. 1910. 

A rule requiring public school pupils, except- 
ing children of indigent parents, to pay an in- 
cidental fee of not less than 25 cents, nor more 
than $1, to provide a fund for heating and 
lighting schoolhouses, # reasonable, and a pupil 
who fails to comply with it may be excluded 
from attendance.—Bryant vs. Whisenaut, Ala. 
1910. 

Mandamus does not lie to compel a school 
township trustee to provide for the construction 
of a school building and to issue bonds therefor 
where it does not clearly appear that it is the 
trustee’s duty to construct a building and that 
he has the means to do so.—Good vs. Howard, 
Ind. 1910. 

To justify mandamus against a trustee of a 
school township to compel the construction of a 
schoolhouse it must be shown not only that he 
has refused to act, but also that the necessary 
funds have been appropriated therefor by the 
township advisory board or that the board on 
finding that an indispensable necessity exists, 
has granted him permission to create an indebt- 
edness for the construction of the building. — 
As above. 





MR. CHARLES C. PARLIN 
Principal of the Wausau High School, Wausau, Wis. 
President-elect, Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association. 


Where a boy had been a pupil of a school 
until Friday preceding the Wednesday follow- 
ing, when he was punished, and it did not ap- 
pear that he had ceased in the meantime to be 
a pupil of the school, and that, if he had in 
fact withdrawn, the teacher had no notice there- 
of, the teacher was warranted in treating him 
as a pupil where he had appeared at the school- 
house window after the noon recess, having ab- 
sented himself during the morning, and in 
reasonably chastising him upon his refusal to 
leave the grounds or come into the school.- 


Dodd v. State, Ark. 


A schoolmaster may inflict reasonable cor- 
poral punishment upon a pupil for conduct 
tending to demoralize other pupils. and _ to 
interfere with the proper management of the 
school.—As above. 


Teachers’ Contracts. 

The power to make or alter contracts for a 
school district is vested in the directors, and in 
order to bind the district by such a contract, as 
to the hiring of teachers, the members of the 
board must act as a board, and the declarations 
of individual members, independent and apart, 
will not create an enforceable contract against 
the district—School Dist. No. 39 vs. Shelton, 
Okl. 1910. 


Education Law (Consol. Laws, c. 16), sec. 220, 
makes the board of education of each school 
district, or city, a “body corporate,” and hence 
any liability created by the wrongful discharge 
of a teacher employed by the board is a liability 
of the board as a corporation, and not the in- 
dividual members.—Reynolds vs. Foster, N. Y. 
Co. Ct. 1910. 


A step in the direction of bringing the United 
States Bureau of Education in closer connection 
with the colleges and universities of the country 
has been taken in the appointment of Mr. K. C. 
Babcock as aid to Commissioner Brown. Mr. 
Babcock will devote all his time to the inspection 
and study of conditions in the higher educa- 
tional institutions of the country. Dr. Babcock 


was educated at the University of Minnesota, 
won his doctor’s degree at Harvard, and has 
had his administrative experience in Arizona. 
He thus has come in touch with several sectional 
conditions and points of view, and would seem 
to be well qualified for the place. 
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“Schoolgrams” is 


the title of a bulletin is- 
sued by the Chicago board of health, containing 
some excellent advice to children. 

“Don’t swap candy, chewing gum or apples,” 
“keep that pencil out of your mouth,” “keep 
away from the boy or girl with the sore throat,” 
and instructions about washing the drinking 
glass are’offered in language that any boy or 
girl can understand. 

Some of the “schoolgrams” are as follows: 

“Let the first lesson be—how to keep well. 

“You'll be brighter, learn more and keep in 
better health if your teacher will keep the win- 
dows of the schoolroom open. 
a sluggish brain. 

“Do unto others as you would have others do 
unto you—meaning: Don’t 
germs to and cause and per- 
haps death among your playmates. If you have 
a contagious 


Bad air makes 


carry disease 


school sickness 
disease at home keep entirely 
away from all other children. Stay at home 
if you have a sore throat. 

“A ‘little sore throat’ in one little child may 
cause a big lot of trouble for many other chil- 
dren. Many ‘little sore throats’ are in reality 
diphtheria. 

“Wash the drinking cup thoroughly before 
putting it to your mouth. The child which 
used it just before you may have left the germs 
of disease on it. Wash the germs off. 


ABOUT TEETH. 


Good Teeth, Good Health. 
Without Good Teeth there can not be thorough 


Vastication. 


Without thorough mastication there can not be 


perfect Digestion. 
Without perfect 
proper Assimilation. 


digestion there 


Without proper assimilation there can not be 


Nutrition, 


Without nutrition there can not be Health. 


Without health what is Life? 
Number of Teeth. 


can 


“Keep that pencil out of your mouth. It 
may have scarlet fever, diphtheria or typhoid 
fever germs on it. 

“Swapping gum, swapping apples and swap- 
ping candy are about the dirtiest things—and 
the most dangerous things—that 
do. Don’t be that dirty. 

“Keep your hands clean. 


a child can 


Soap is your good 
friend—dirt is your worst enemy. 

“Eat very little candy—treat your stomach 
well and you'll live longer. 

“Never buy candy or fruit at an open stand 
on the street. Flies have left all kinds of dirt 
on it and dirt from the street has been blown 
upon it. 

“When you play, play out of doors—but never 
play in dusty places. 

“Don’t 
eating. 


especially just after 
Start in time so that you will not have 


run to school 
to run. 
“Be well and you'll be happy—even in school.” 


NOTES. 


The Indiana state board of health has re- 
cently taken steps to prevent the spread of in- 
fantile paralysis which appeared in Logansport, 
Montpelier, Atkinson and other villages. Strict 
quarantine has been established, and in some 
eases, the schools have been closed entirely. 


Youngstown, O. Medical inspection has re- 


17 
cently been instituted in the elementary 
schools. Two nurses are employed at present 


and a physician will be added later. 


Burlington, Ia. The school board has re- 
cently employed a nurse to act as medical in- 
spector. Under the school law the board is not 
permitted to expend its funds for medical in- 
spection. The nurse has, therefore, been em- 
ployed as a special teacher in hygiene and gives 
daily lectures to children on health subjeets. 

According to the recent annual report of the 
Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association, -40,- 
000 school children in the state have been taught 
the chief facts about the communication and 
prevention of consumption during the past year. 
The association works through a special lee- 
turer who delivers addresses on the subject and 
distributes literature especially designed for 
children. <A description of the association’s 
work was printed in the November number of 
the Journal. 


An interesting experiment in adapting cook- 
ing school lessons to the home needs of certain 
classes of girls is being tried in Cleveland. In 
a district where all the pupils are of Italian 
parentage, it has been observed that a large 
percentage of the backward pupils are suffering 
from malnutrition. The have under- 
tuken to supply these children with a light 
breakfast each morning before they begin their 
day’s class work. The girls have been formed 
into a class for lessons in domestic 
science, adapted to their need. The girls are 
taught not only how to buy and prepare foods 
which appeal to the Italian palate, but also 
how to keep their homes clean, how to take care 
of their smaller brothers and sisters. 


schools 


special 





DENTAL EXAMINATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MADE UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


not be 


RIGHT SIDE 


There are twenty teeth in the first or temporary | School 


set—10 upper and 10 lower. In the 


Date 191 7 * 
or second set there are 32 teeth—16 upper and SOTA 
16 lower. Name 7 SROPONML K 

Their Purpose. BACK OF TEETH. 
nr . : . ° . RIED. . chk cnc e600 eb0ns ees esdhebensens 
rhe teeth are for ornamentation, for grinding 

the food (thus preparing it for proper digestion), Age... Oni. sides Room No 
and assistance in talking. They should last to 
the end of life Condition of Mouth Good Bad 
How Lost. Condition of Gums Good Bad 
2w wny ¢£ soni y reo Y is ve vay ’ 
sy decay and loose ning. Decay is caused by oe one ae Ves Ne 
allowing food to remain about the teeth and by 
poor health. Teeth become loose by deposit Family Dentist ? Yes No 
on them at the edge of the gum, called tartar. reach Finsa? Ves Ne 
How Can Decayed Teeth and Diseased Gums ; ; . 
Mal-occlusion ? e No 


be Prevented. 


By cleaning the teeth with a tooth brush and 
water on arising in the morning and before go- 
A quill toothpick properly 


ing to bed at night. 


permanent 





REMARKS 


sharpened, should be used after each meal. A 
toothpowder on the brush will assist in cleansing 


the teeth. 


The essential ingredient in all good powders 


is PRECIPITATED chalk. 
to suit the taste. 


sidered a good one: . 
Precipitated Chalk ......... 81% ounces 
Pulverized Castile Soap..... % ounce 
RS or cia a ok b dtie One ere 1 grain TO PARENTS—A sound body and sound mind are usus! and frequent companions, Schools are therefore concerned 
Flavor with Oil of Pep] er- eS aeee +. So we ® re ene of eo much il] health that schoo! authorities 
mint, Sassa fras, Winter- = eee fa pa Lp hw ey to interfere with your private matters. They 
green or Cinnamon....... 5 drops pot we sl fly =~ thet at ane ‘will be Totesested i having their regular dentist look after the defects pointed 
The slow and thorough chewing of the food ——— ee 
helps to preserve the teeth and keep the mouth 


in a healthy condition. 


Every person should have his teeth examined 
by a competent dentist several times a year. 
Cleanliness is the best guard against disease. 


This may be flavored 
The following formula is con- 


children’s teeth. 


The Cleveland Dental Society, The Ohio State Dental Society and The National Dental Association 
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EXPLANATION OF MARKS ON DIAGRAM. 


Line through tooth means cavity or cavities. 
of crown. 


X—Permanent tooth lost. 


everywhere are seeking 
of Education has arranged with the loca! dentists for s free examination 


ledge of the fact that their children’s teeth need the attention of a 


W H ELSON, Superintendent of Schools 








Blank Form used in Cleveland, O., for notifying parents of the defective condition of 
The same form with additional matter relating to mental 
tests, etc., is used a record card. 








VACUUM CLEANERS. 
(Concluded from Page 7) 


The pull was registered on a 


maple floor. 
spring scale. 


lin. d lin a 14in. da 
Rubber Steel Steel 
Straight away 9% Ibs. 7 ~=«‘Ibs. 7% Ibs. 
Around one 90° turn 21 _—sidbs. 8% lbs. 11 Ibs. 
Around two 90° turns 70 Ibs. 19 ‘lbs. 16 Ibs, 
Around three 90° turns 30 =6lbs. 26 Ibs. 


Separator Bags Filled with Dust. 

An experiment was.made with outfit D to 
see if the continuous use of a cloth separator 
bag would have an appreciable effect on either 
pressure at tool or power required of motor. 
The first tabulation is the orifice test on new 
bag and the second is after two weeks’ use. 


Unloading device causes fluctuation in first 
readings. .Hose used was 1 in. steel. 
Separator Bag Clean. vol 
. ‘olt- Am- 
Tank Orifice meter meter 
Closed 11 to 16 in. vac. 11 to 16 in. vac. 12 to 5 
% sq. in. 9% in, vac. 2% in. vac. 220 10% 
% sq, in. 8% in. vac. 1__sin, vac. 224 10 
% sq. in. 8% in. vac. % in. vac. 220 9% 
1 sq. in. 8% in. vac. % in. vac. 224 9% 
Open 8% in. vac. 0 in. vac. 220 9% 
After Two Weeks’ Use. we 
J olt- Am- 
Tank Orifice meter meter 
Closed 11to 12% invac. 11 to 12% in. vac. 238 14to7 
% sq. in. 10% in, vac. 2% in. vac. 236 12% 
% sq. in. 10_—s in. vac. 1 in, vac. 235 11% 
% sq. in. 9% in, vac. % in. vac. 228 11% 
1 sq. in. 9% in. vac. % in, vac. 228 11 
Open 9% in. vac. QO in. vac. 228 11 


It is evident that with a bag that has been 
used, a higher pressure is required at pump to 
produce an equivalent suction at orifice and 
that the higher tank pressure uses more cur- 
rent. This effect in a uséd bag can be partially 
offset by frequent shaking and washing. 


Tools. 

There was only a limited opportunity to 
compare the merits of various tools and tool 
handles. Every manufacturer offers a consid- 
erable variety and the various forms are not 
far beyond the experimental stage. In general 
it may be said that the handle should be con- 
venient with a partial swivel to allow cleaning 
under furniture. The floor tool should be about 
10 in. to 12 in. long for use in school rooms 
with the ordinary type of furniture and 18 in. 
long for halls, and rooms with single pedestal 
furniture. A shut-off at the operator’s handle 
allows the use of an automatic unloading de- 
vice at the pump. The long narrow slot 
under the tool should gradually slope, with- 
out shoulders or sharp turns, into the handle 
of the tool. The minimum opening through 
handle should not be less than '% sq. in. 
or 13-16 in. diameter. A tool should draw in 
dirt for nearly an inch beyond each end to 
allow getting around the legs of furniture. The 
handle should be so arranged as to permit slight 
raising of the tool to take in coarse dirt and 
the felt or rubber pads against the floor should 
‘be durable and easily replaced. An opening in 
the pipe, or an open outlet is the best place 
to clean blackboard erasers, drawing them 
across once or twice. It is, however, a simple 
matter to experiment with tools after your ma- 
chinery is installed, provided your machinery 
is efficient, and the securing of a tool suitable 
for any work is a matter of only slight expense. 


Mr. School Official avail your- 
self of the opportunity of settling 
that troublesome inkwell problem 
now and forever, by installing the 


‘““Boy-proof’’ U. S. INKWELL. 


Say the word and we will forward 
prices and testimonials. 


Pat. Dec. 12-05 
Pat. Jan, 19-06 


U. Ss. INKWELL COQO., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Des Mivines, la. 


Evansville, Ind. 





MR. FRANK W, BURDETT 
Vice-President and Secretary. 


MR. ALBERT E. CARR 
Treasurer 








MR. HAVILAND STEVENSON 


Director and Manager of Agents 


New Officers of Silver, Burdett & Co., New York City. 


The installation cost for a one-sweeper plant 
of any of the types specified varies according 
to the nature of the building and of the local- 
ity. In general it may be said that an efficient 
plant can be installed for from $500 to $750 
plus the cost of piping and wiring. The cost 
of piping for a twelve room school should not 
exceed $75 and the wiring which depends on 
distances should come within $25. Undoubted- 
ly installations can be bought for less money, 
but cheaper outfits should be carefully inves- 
tigated to avoid misunderstandings or disap- 
pointments. 

The experiments outlined above were carried 
far enough to demonstrate several points re- 
garding vacuum cleaners for schools. But there 
is ample opportunity for further tests to prove 
conclusively a number of things which are only 
suggested in these experiments. 

Conclusions drawn from this series of experi- 
ments: 

First—Hose should not be less than 114 in. 
in diameter, and rubber with smooth interior 
offers less friction than steel. 

Second—Clear opening through tool should 
be not less than 1% sq. in. or 13-16 in. diameter, 
and suction at operator’s handle through this 
size opening should not be less than 2 inches 
of mercury. 

Third—It is inadvisable to use more than 50 
feet of hose when sweeping. 

Fourth—To develop and maintain a suitable 
vacuum in one sweeper plant for bare floor 
sweeping requires approximately 2 horse power. 

Fifth—Automatie unloader reduces current 
consumed considerably, but adds a mechanism 
that may get out of order. 

Sixth—Bag separators when weave is filled 
with dirt are likely to increase power consump- 
tion. 

Seventh—Water connections for dust separa- 
tion add some cost and complication but dispose 
of fine dirt efficiently. 

Kighth—Turbine, rotary pump, and piston 
pump, of suitable design, require approximately 
same power to produce same suction. 


We Publish: 


This series of tests has been made with the 
co-operation of, and the results worked out 
with, the collaboration of Messrs. Smith, Hinch- 
man & Grylls, Consulting Engineers, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

The writer wishes to extend his thanks to the 
following companies and their representatives 
for their courtesy in furnishing apparatus for 
test: Spencer Vacuum Cleaner Co., of Hartford: 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., of New York (now Me- 
Crum-Howell Co., of New Y ork .¢ Palm 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., of Detroit; American Air 
Cleaning Co., of Milwaukee MecCrum- 
Howell Co., of New York.) 

Note: This article will be followed by one in the Jan- 


uary number, giving a skeleton specification for use of 
school boards. 


(now 


Changes in Publishing House. 

The publishing house of Silver, Burdett & 
Company, which for twenty-five years has en- 
joyed wide and increasing patronage, has an- 
nounced important changes in its business or- 
ganization. The controlling interest in the 
company which was held by the late Edgar O. 
Silver until his death, has passed _ into 
the hands of officers and employes of the cor- 
poration, who had long been associated with 
Mr. Silver, and were in full sympathy with the 
ideals and policies of the house. On October 
first the new management assumed control. 

Mr. Arthur Lord of Boston, who in April was 
elected acting president, continues in that posi- 
tion at the request of the new board of directors. 
Mr. Lord has been closely associated with the 
business for many years as general counsel and 
as director. 

Mr. Frank W. Burdett, who was one of the 
original incorporators and who has been seere- 
tary of the corporation since its beginning, has 
been elected vice-president and remains as sec- 
retary. Mr. Albert FE. Carr, for 
treasurer, continues in this office. 

The vacancies in the directorate, made by the 
resignation of Mr. EK. E. Silver and Mr. A. A. 
Silver, Jr., have been filled by the election of 
Mr. Haviland Stevenson and Mr. William M. 
Hatch. As general agent of the company Mr. 
Stevenson has for a dozen years been responsi- 
ble for its most important and extensive agency 
work. He now becomes second vice-president 


many years 


Christopher Sower Company 


have opened their new Home Office at 
No. 124 North Eighteenth St. 


PHILADELPHIA 


BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READERS 
GRICE’S HOME AND SCHOOL 
and many other good books. 
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and general agency manager. 
been with the company for.ten years and has 


Mr. Hatch has 
made a wonderful record as 


manager of the 
New England agency. 


Mr. Wm. B. Deane succeeds his father as 
a director of the company. The junior Mr. 
Dean has for several years traveled for the 


firm and will represent his father’s interest in 
the board of directors. 

The other directors of long association with 
the heuse and membership in the board, are 
Mr. J. Winn Brown, head of the publication 
and manufacturing department; Mr. Frank D. 
Farr, manager of the Chicago office and the 
western agency; and Mr. Edward O. Stanley, 
second vice-president of the Title Guarantee 
& Trust Company, New York City. 

STILL WAITING. 

A jolly group of bookmen were recently gath- 
ered in the lobby of a New York hotel. Among 
them was Mr. Howard J. Gee, high school repre- 
sentative of the Macmillan Company in the 
Central New England states. The talk natu- 
rally drifted into an exchange of experiences. 
This is the tale Mr. Gee told: 

“Tt isn’t good to count your chicks before 
they are hatched. At least not in the book busi- 
ness. I was in a certain New England town 
last summer looking after some high school 
business and met there of the Blank 
School Book Company. 

“Jones had spent what he thought were six 
very profitable weeks convincing Miss Brown 
of the sterling qualities and all-round merit of 
his geography. At the end of this period he 
had decamped triumphant with her promise of 
ai. order for at least one thousand copies at 
the next board meeting. 

“When Smith, his closest rival, hit the town, 
he soon saw he was in a losing fight. Argu- 
ment was futile. Miss Brown was plainly sewed 
up. About to leave town, a bright idea struck 
him. He went back: 


Jones 


Palm Pump, types E, F, G and H 


FIRE OR TUBERCULOSIS? 


‘Which Causes Most Death? 


The chances are that you never have had one pupil or teacher killed by fire since your Board of 
Education was first organized. How many hundreds or even thousands have died from the con- 
traction of tuberculosis during even the past five years? 

Yet you spend thousands of dollars for fire escapes in order to be prepared for a horrible, but re- 

How much have you spent for the prevention of communication, by dust, of the 
less spectacular, but thousand times more deadly, consumption? 

We do not mean that money should not be spent for adequate fire protection, but we feel certain 


that were Tuberculosis as spectacular and sensational as Fire, there would be stringent laws making 
the universal installation and use of Vacuum Cleaners compulsory. 


The PALM SYSTEM 


of Vacuum Cleaning 
Is the “OUNCE oF PREVENTION!” 


In fact it is numberless “ounces of prevention.”’ 
structed that friction has been reduced to a minimum and no oil lubrication is 
It is sealed and internally lubricated by the Palm patented method of 
flowing water, and its construction is so simple, and its design so automatic, that 
anyone can operate and properly care for it. : 
Our special school equipment has no equal for efficiency, and when in opera- 
tion with the Palm Pump, which requires but about one-half the motor power neces- 
sary to run other pumps of like capacity, it makes the best schoolcleaner ever pro- 
duced. Our whole aim has been to build the Best, not the Cheapest, Vacuum Cleaner— 
and in doing so, we have never lost sight of four fundamentals, i.e. EFFICIENCY, 
DURABILITY, LOW COST OF OPERATION and LOW MAINTENANCE COST. 


mote, possibility. 


necessary. 


Members of School Boards: 
Architects and Engineers: 


SUN BUILDING 


““Did you realize, Miss Brown, that upon 
completion of the present census, all the book 


companies will get out new editions? Don’t 
you think it shortsighted to buy now? 
“*No, Mr. Smith, I don’t know as I had 


thought of that. 
“Dead sure,’ 


Are you sure?’ 

Smith returned. ‘You will sim- 
ply be throwing your money away.’ 

“A little of this went a long ways with Miss 
Brown—so far, in fact, that when Jones called 
to receive his order, he found he had been a 
little premature in enumerating his thickens. 
He stormed and fussed, but to no avail. Miss 
Brown was adamant. 

“And Miss Brown is still waiting for that new 
edition.” 


Mr. C. S. Hammock has recently become as- 
sistant manager of the A. N. Palmer Company. 
Mr. Hammock began his career as bookman with 
the Prang Educational Company, whom he rep- 
resented successfully for many years throughout 
the east. In the spring of 1908, he became 
art editor for D. C. Heath & Company, and 
issued a successful series of drawing books 
of his own authorship. 

As assistant manager of the A. N. Palmer 
Company Mr. Hammock will devote most of 
his time to the metropolitan field and in addi- 
tion will direct the eastern agencies of the firm. 
He will make his headquarters at 32 Union 
Square. 

THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


(Concluded from page 2) 


would stand by him and help him in every 
effort that he made for the betterment of the 
school work and the school system. If they 
had done othérwise, the school board minority 
at that time could have hurt the effectiveness 
of the schools and would have been directly re- 
sponsible for retarding the splendid progress 
that has been made in the past four years in 
our school methods and results. 


Send for our booklet ‘THE PALM SYSTEM.”’ 
Send for our “HAND-BOOK.”’ 


EITHER BOOK FREE UPON REQUEST 


PALM VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 


Agencies in nearly all principal cities. 


~7 


The Palm System is so con- 


It’s full of data. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


The Term of the Superintendent. 

The superintendent of schools, in my opinion, 
should be regarded as a part of the teaching 
force. His tenure of office should be as secure 
as that of any teacher. 
state positively that 


1 am not prepared to 
his elective term should 
be long or short, but my impression is that a 
long term would be preferable to a short one. 
3ut, whether his term be long or short, it 
should be understood that the superintendent 
of schools should be kept in the position as 
long as he is satisfactory. His position in the 
community is one of the important things that 
a school board should consider. His field of 
labor widens as the relation of the schools to 
the entire city becomes more apparent and it is 
not too much to that in all industrial 
and commercial institutions where the educa- 
tional foree is being sought, the superintendent 
of schools should be found as a valued and wel- 
come adviser. 


state 


In these days of progression when civic socie- 
ties, both small and large, are being organized 
everywhere, you will find Mothers’ Clubs and 
societies of various kinds, who take a militant 
interest in the work of the school or schools 
nearby, and you will also find that the teachers 
and principals of these schools are in close 
touch with these social organizations. The 
effect on the schools cannot be otherwise than 
good. In all societies or clubs that are organ- 
ized for the betterment and improvement of 
social conditions you should find the superin- 
tendent of schools playing an important part, 
directly or indirectly. The right man, who is 
proud of his work and who realizes what a tre- 
mendous power for good the head of a school 
system can exercise, becomes an increasing fac- 
tor in the educational and social work of his 
city, and his influence grows as the years of 
service increase. 
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will show you ho 


a thoroughly Fireproof 


Schoolhouse can be built out of 


Terra Cotta Hollow Tile | 






The effectiveness depends upon the 
amount of air moved The Tuec moves a 
larger volume than any other system in the 


. ° ° yorld. It theref | s st thor h- 
at a.cost to compare favorably with similar structures | [oo ee ee ere 


which are not Fireproof. 


Copies sent free upon ponent, 
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Pittsburgh, Fulton Building 
Offices in all the principal cities. 
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NEW PHYSICAL EDUCATION COURSE. 


A new provisional course in physical educa- 
tion for the high schools of Boston is outlined 
in a “foreword” by Dr. Thomas F. Harring- 
ton, director of the department of school hy- 
giene, issued recently by the school board. In 
part Mr. Harrington says: 

“Physical training in the high schools of 
Boston has heretofore consisted of military 
drill for boys and the usual gymnasium work for 
girls. The work comprised two periods of forty 
minutes each, weekly, and was compulsory dur- 
ing the first three years. ‘The new course in 
physical education is now compulsory for the 
four years’ course, and two points toward a 
diploma are given each year for this work. 

“In addition to military drill and gymna- 
sium work for girls, this new course aims to 
give each boy and each girl an opportunity to 
participate in athletics; it provides further 
that all girls in high schools shall learn a cer- 
tain number of games and folk dances in addi- 
tion to the free standing exercises and apparatus 
work, 

“All the instruction in athletics for boys is 
given by the regular instructors in athletics. 
Each boy is required to participate in certain 
track and field events each year, and a fixed 
minimum of requirements has been estab- 
lished. No boy, however, is required to ex: 
ceed his individual limitations either in run- 
ning or jumping. The limit of one mile is placed 
on running events, and only the boys of tiie 
fourth class are allowed to enter this event. 
In all contests, whether in football, basket ball 
or track and field events, each boy is required 
to undergo a physical examination before be- 
ing allowed to participate. 


Athletics for Girls. 

“In the course required in athletics for girls 
extra precaution is observed in order that no 
girl may exceed her physiological limitations, 
and every effort is made to guard the girls 
from participation in either gymnasium work 





ly and rapidly—changes the air in the rooms 
most quickly and is most sanitary. 

The economy of installation depends 
upon the simplicity of design. The Tuec 
is the simplest made—not a complicated ro- 
tary or diaphragm pump system but a 
powerful centrifugal fan. No trouble to 
install the system any where-even inschools 
that have been built for years. 


The economy of maintenance depends 





Dustless 


School 
Cleaning 


THE only way to do it is with a stationary air- 
cleaning system. 


tem will do it best and cost least for installation 
and maintenance? Know the basis of effective, 
economical air-cleaning and you will answer 


TUEC 


STATIONARY 
AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 





The question is— Which sys- 


upon the running expense and the dura- 
bility of construction. The system we 
recommend for the average school re- 
quires only a three horse-power motor, 
keeping the cost for electricity lower than 
with any other system. And there need 
never be an outlay for repairs because there 
are but two bearings and these run 500 
hours without re-oiling. 


But let us give you all the facts in- 
cluding complete details about the piping, 
tools, etc., so you will be well posted when 
your board considers this subject. Write 
today to 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC Co. 
7 Hurford St., Canton, Ohio 


Branches in All Large Cities 


or in athletics at a time when such efforts 
might work physical or nervous injury. 

“The teachers in physical education receive 
special instruction on these various points, in 
order that each girl’s participation in the work 
may not be contrary to her best interests phys- 
ically and mentally. Certificates from the 
family physicians are required in all cases of 
doubt and advice is sought from: the family 
physician when a modification of the required 
course seems advisable. 

“All contests, however, among girls have 
been eliminated. Each girl has the option of 
arranging with the teacher of physical educa- 
tion a substitute in some outdoor recreation for 
the required indoor athletic events. In the up- 
per class of girls recreation games and dances 
torm nearly the whole course in physical edu- 
cation. 

“Boston does not possess at the present time 
adequate school facilities for carrying out the 
requirements in swimming in this course ,of 
study; nevertheless, the instructors in ath- 
letics and the teachers of physical education 
are able to stimulate a large number of pupils 
to seek opportunities for learning to swim at 
the public baths in Boston and neighborhood, 
and, during the summer months, at the beaches. 

“The teachers of physical education in high 
schools have prepared the course in physical 
education for girls, which forms a part of the 
required work in that course. Greater emphasis 
has been placed upon proper standing and 
walking, games and plays, dances and rhythmic 
exercises, all of which aim to improve the car- 
riage and poise of the girls and to correct hab- 
its tending to produce deformities of feet and 
spine. 

“A ten minutes’ setting-up drill is required 
daily in all the high schools in addition to the 
required course in physical education outlined 
above. This setting-up drill tends also to im- 
prove the carriage and to create habits of 
proper standing, walking and breathing. ‘The 
exercise is conducted under the leadership of 


room captains, boys and girls, and is given in 
classroom and study halls. 
Rational View of Athletics. 

“The course in physical education in high 
schools is a continuation of the course in phys- 
ical education for the elementary schools and 
is a preparation for the course in the normal 
school and colleges; it gives much consideration, 
however, to inculeating of measures and habits 
of exercise and personal hygiene which will 
be of material benefit in conserving health to 
the large number of boys and girls who go 
neither to the normal school nor to college. 

“The aim and purpose of the course in ath- 
letics incorporated are not to emphasize more 
than heretofore the prominence of athletics, 
but rather to give to athletic exercise that ra- 
tional view which must come by the participa- 
tion in the various games and events by a large 
number of boys and girls rather than by the 
limited few as heretofore. 

“Physical exercises, whether in the form of 
military drill, calisthenics, athletics, games, 
plays or dances, are incorporated into the 
school curriculum in order that all the pupils 
of the high schools may have an opportunity 
for regular systematic exercise which modern 
conditions of life and environment have taken 
from many; and secondly, by reason of specific 
requirements, every pupil is brought into active 
participation in a carefully guarded and ra- 
tionally constructed means for conserving 
health at a most critical period of life. In a 
word, the whole scheme is one of education 
wherein each pupil acquires early a knowledge 
and the mastery of his inherent forces.” 


Cleveland, O. A class designed to prepare 
young men and women for civil service examin- 
ations has been opened in the evening schools. 
The organization of the night schools has been 
changed considerably by the appointment of six 
departmental supervisors, whose duties are sim- 
ilar to those in the day schools. 
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The Spencer Turbine Vacuum Cleaning Installa- 
tion Is Essential to Perfect School Sanitation 








Installations of Spencer Turbine Clean- 
ers have been made or contracted for in 
these educational institutions : 


Adams High School, Adams, Mass. 

Alexandra School, Montreal, Canada. 

Alhambra Grammar School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Saltimore School No. 51, Baltimore, Md. 

Bristol High School, Bristol, Conn. 

Miss Capen’s School for Girls, Northampton, Mass. 
Cincinnati Sixth District School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Domestic Science Building, Toronto, Canada. 

Douglas School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

East Broadway School, Louisville, Ky. 

Kdmonton High School, Kdmonton, Alberta. 

Federal School, District No. 1, Bristol, Conn. 

Fort Wayne Tenth Ward School, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Harbor School, New London, Conn. 

Heyle Avenue School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Huntington Park Union High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Johnstown High School, Johnstown, N. Y. 

Lincoln School, Akron, Ohio. 

Lincoln School, Springtield, Mass. 

Mckinley School, Cincinnati, O. 

Montreal Technical School, Montreal, Canada 

Mount Hebron School, Upper Montclair, N. J. 

New Madison School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Noah Webster Kindergarten, Hartford, Conn. 

Noah Webster School, Hartford, Conn. 

Notre Dame College, Baltimore, Md. 

Ohio Avenue Grammar School, Atlantic City, N. J 
Pawling School, Pawling, N. Y. 

Plunkett School, Pittsfield, Mass. 

otter Avenue School, Utica, N. Y. 

(Quebec Technical School, Quebec, Canada. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
Richmond High School, Richmond, Indiana. 

Roslyn Union Free School, Roselyn, Long Island, N. Y 
San Mateo High School, San Mateo, Cal. 

Smith College Auditorium, Northampton, Mass. 

Smith College Library, Northampton, Mass. 

Society of Kthical Culture, New York City. 

South Manchester District No. 9, So. Manchester, Conn. 
South Manchester High School, So. Manchester, Conn. 
State Normal School, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 

Telluride Institute, Ithaca, N. Y. 

University of Texas Library, Austin, Tex. 

West Broad Street School, Columbus, Ohio. 

West Middle School, Hartford, Conn. 

Westover School for Girls, Middlebury, Conn. 
Whitworth School, Seattle, Wash. 

William Dawson School, Montreal, Canada. 

Winton Place School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Yale University, (Haughton Hall), New Haven, Conn. 


SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Mass. The faculty of the high 
school has recently made a public statement 
that no teacher will act as chaperon for or take 
part in any social event held by the students. 
The teachers believe that they should not give 
the approval of the school, which their presence 
may erroneously imply, to affairs which are 
properly under the control of the parents. 


Brockton, 


The. New York school system is shortly to 
undergo a searching investigation. The sum of 
$50,000 has been appropriated to cover the cost, 
and it is proposed to look into the business 
methods of the board of education, and to study 


needed changes in the organization of the 
schools and the course of study. Under the 


latter head, the inquiry is to extend to the 
question of simplifying the course of study, 
shortening the elementary course to six years, 
and lengthening the high school course to six 
years, extending the intermediate schools, 
eliminating the part-time evil, controlling 
school athletics, etc. 

The investigation will be conducted by a com- 


mittee appointed by the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment. 


The Boston school committee has recently 
accepted a new method of apportioning school 
supplies to the various buildings. In the past 
each principal made a lump requisition for the 
articles which he believed would be needed dur- 
ing the year. In the future, the distribution 
will be made on a per capita basis and no school 
will be permitted to exceed its assigned amount. 
For the present year, the schools will be allowed 
sums as follows: normal schools, $6 per stu- 
dent; Latin and high schools, $4.60 per student; 
elementary schools, $1.50; kindergartens, $0.75. 
It is intended to place all responsibility for the 
cost of supplies on the principals and thus pre- 





Educational institutions have recognized the 
superiority of the Spencer Turbine Cleaner by plac- 
ing more contracts with us than with all other 
makers of stationary cleaning installations com- 


bined. 


One strong consideration which influenced their 
preference is the fact that, owing to its turbine con- 
struction, the Spencer Cleaner exhausts two to 
three times as much air through a hose as is ex- 
hausted by the old-fashioned piston and rotary 
Consequently, the Spencer 
maintains a much stronger suction at the cleaning 
tool, which is of vital importance where most of the 


pump cleaning outfits. 


work is done on bare floors. 


The many superiorities of the Spencer Cleaner 
_are fully illustrated and explained in our catalog, 
with which we send you a complete list of installa- 
tions, including buildings of all kinds in various 
parts of the country. Any of these users will recom- 
mend the Spencer Cleaner and will tell you how en- 
Write for your copy today. 


tirely satisfactory it is. 


The Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Agencies in All the Principal Cities 


vent waste. At the same time it is aimed to 
allow ample appropriations. 

The school board at Watertown, N. Y., has 
recently expelled sixty-four pupils of the high 
school for refusing to renounce their member- 
ship in secret organizations. 

Supt. C. G. Pearse of Milwaukee and Dr. 
Albert E. Winship of Boston recently debated 
the question of vocationalizing of the public 
schools, before the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association. Mr. Pearse spoke in favor of 
trade instruction and Dr. Winship opposed. 
Both speakers agreed that the vocationalization 
should not begin during the compulsory school 
period. 

Jacksonville, Ill. The school board has re- 
cently purchased 2,000 cups for individual use 
by the pupils in the schools. 


Davenport, Ia. The school board has re- 
cently decided to equip all its grade schools 
with liquid soap dispensers and paper towels. 
The school authorities have changed their gen- 
eral policy on the cleaning of buildings. The 
scrubbing of floors and woodwork in classrooms 
is undertaken more frequently than in the past 
and disinfectants are being used liberally to 
avoid all danger of contagion. 

Zanesville, O. The school board has passed 
resolutions which will be incorporated in the 


rules that no teacher shall receive any present 
from her pupils. 


Chicago, Ill. President Alfred R. Urion of 
the board of education has recently recom- 
mended, in his annual report, that the business 
administration of the schools be systematized. 
He advocates the centralization of authority in 
a business manager, similar to the control 
which the superintendent has in the scholastic 
affairs. In the language of Mr. Urion’s re- 
port: “From the results obtained in the first 
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venture into the reorganization of the business 
departments of the board it must be clear that 
further progress along these lines should be 
made in order that the most efficient service on 
the most economical basis consistent with such 
service be obtained. Progressive business 
methods must be introduced and carried out in 
the various business departments which will 
bring about an administration equal to that of 
any successful banking or manufacturing or- 
ganization in Chicago. 

“A plan should be developed whereby there 
shall be one business head charged with the 
responsibility, as is done on the educational 
side in the case of the superintendent of 
schools. A year ago, when the changes were 
made in handling of accounts in some of the 
departments of the board of education, a record 
was instituted whereby the exact cost of run- 
ning each school was ordered kept by the 
auditor. 

“Of course, it is difficult to draw comparisons 
between the different schools in view of the 
varying conditions, but many general compari- 
sons can be made by the officials and employes 
familiar with the conditions with the view of 
ascertaining whether some schools are run on 
an extravagant basis, others conducted econom- 
ically, and perhaps others on a parsimonious 
basis.” 

Lebanon, Pa. As a means of illustrating 
election methods the high school recently se- 
cured 300 sample ballots from the county elec- 
tion commissions. Each pupil in the civic 
classes was given instructions in the marking 
and voting of the ballots and considerable in- 
terest was aroused in the political campaign in 
progress at the time. 

Newburyport, Mass. Manual training has re- 
cently been introduced in the eighth and ninth 
grades. 
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Becomes School Manager. 

Harry C. Spillman who recently resigned 
from the position as Head of the Commercial 
Department, South Division High school, Mil- 
waukee, has become school manager for the 
Remington Typewriter Company in Greater 
New York. 

Mr. Spillman, because of his familiarity and 
experience in the school field is eminently 
equipped for his new work. He is a graduate 
of the Bethel college, Kentucky, and the Bowl- 
ing Greeh Business university. After teaching 


a year in the Rider-Moore and Stewart schools, 
Trenton, he succeeded Robert A. Grant as head 





MR. HENRY SPILLMAN, 


Educational Manager of the Remington Typewriter Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


of the Commercial Department in Rockford 
High school advancing later to the High school 
at Butte and finally to Milwaukee. 

For two years Mr. Spillman was secretary of 
the High school section of the National Fed- 
eration of Commercial Teachers and later sec- 
retary and vice-president of the Department of 
Business Education of the National Education 


Association. Last year he was president of the 
Wisconsin Commercial Teachers’ Association. 


We congratulate the Remington Company on 
the accession of Mr. Spillman. 
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Another Talk on Maps. 

The size of the school map is one of the main 
features to be considered in selecting maps. 
Every detail shown on a map must be easily 
distinguished from every seat in the entire 
classroom. A map that does not fulfill these 
requirements cannot be regarded as satisfactory 
and up to date. The clearness of details de- 
mands a large scale of maps. Another very es- 
sential point governing the scale is the com- 
parison of areas: All maps of a series should 
be published on the same scale or at least on 
a proportionate system so the different areas 
may be easily compared by the pupil. 

By employing the same scale for the different 
continents, naturally, the size of maps vary. 
This fact, of course, is a disadvantage to the 
publisher, as the cost of a series of different 
sized maps is higher than a series of uniform 
size. However, in a series of maps of uniform 
size the scale of the different maps is not con- 
sidered at all, and is therefore entirely inade- 
quate. 

The selection of material shown on a wall 
map requires experience and the careful atten- 
tion of a geographer. A person may be an ex- 
cellent cartographer without having the ability 
of selecting the material suitable for school 
purposes. On most first-class publications you 
will find the names of two authors, as for in- 
stance, on the Kuhnert maps—Professor Kuhn- 
ert and Leipold, on the Baldamus Historical 
maps—Baldamus and Gaebler, Sydow and 
Habenicht, ete., one the name of the cartog- 
rapher and the other the geographer. The 
advantage of such a co-operation is evident and 
has proved to be most satisfactory. 

The natural channels of commerce demand 
special attention and have to be clearly demon- 
strated on the maps. The relief shading therein 
offers a great advantage, as it emphasizes these 
features clearer than any other system. Rail- 
roads, steamship lines, telegraph and cable lines, 
ete., and all political coloring has to vanish 
from a modern physical school map, and must 
be shown on special political maps 

The printing of nomenclature on maps has 
to be done with utmost care. Every name that 
is not necessary should be omitted. In fact, 
it is the tendency of most modern geographers 
to omit nomenclature entirely. For the public 
school, however, the imprint of names seems to 
be preferable. 

Many publishers claim up to date accuracy, 
no fading of color and such minor details. In 
regard to the accuracy of the map, I may say 
that every map showing the name of an author- 
ity as designer is accurate without doubt, other- 
wise the author’s name would not appear on 
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same. Yearly revisions of maps are made by 
all reliable houses, although it is not essential 
for a physical map, as the addition of details 
or changes is very slight and unimportant. A 
physical map that is accurate today will also 
be so ten years hence, except for small details 
as new discoveries of the Arctic and Anarctie 
region, voleanic eruptions or such minor 
changes. A political map, however, is subject 
to greater changes and yearly revision of same 
is very essential. 

The price of maps vary greatly. Every school 
man-is able to buy a set of maps at the price of 
some single maps. This is a great temptation 
and too often receives more consideration than 
the actual worth of a map. A low price map 
cannot live up to the requirements of a modern 
map, considering that a good set of maps will 
last at least twenty years and will be perfectly 
satisfactory at all times. * Furthermore, a low 
price map which will.suit the present board of 
education will very probably not be regarded 
satisfactory by successive boards estimating the 
pedagogical value higher than the first cost, and 
will be disposed of and replaced by better maps 
of more educational value. 

The education in our publie schools is funda- 
mental of the welfare of the entire nation. For 
the largest portion of our nation it is the only 
source of geographical knowledge. The schools, 
therefore, demand the best available educational 
supplies which are understood without difficulty 
by the pupil, and easily explained by the teacher. 
Our education should be superior to that of 
any other nation. To accomplish this we 
should endeavor to have the most modern and 
best teaching material. 

UNIVERSAL SYSTEM OF KEY NOTA- 

TION. 

The educational press of the country has 
been furnished with the report of the commit- 
tee of the Department of Superintendence on 
a so-called “Universal” System of Key Nota- 
tion which is to be submitted to the next meet- 
ing, at Mobile, in February. The matter does 
not seem to be important enough to excite the 
criticism of the various editors publishing the 
report, probably because it seems too chimer- 
ical for serious consideration, but it might be 
well to comment in a general way upon the 
proposed change. 

At the present time it is not necessary to 
go into a scholastic discussion of the merits 
of the suggested key. The first consideration, 
to use the language of the report,-is to ask 
the question, “Is there a call for it? Pub- 
lishers must discover that the teachers of the 
country, those who come most directly in con- 
tact with the children, desire and would ap- 
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Photograph of two plates of pure meat jelly. 


while it was being swept dry. 
the plates and grew. 
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the respiratory Michigan State 


organs 
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Sedgwick’s Sanitary Science 
little less than criminal carelessness 
The dangers of dust may be 


the German dust absorbent. It is a 
used dry, with an ordinary broom or brush 


fragrance. 


stroys all dangerous forms of bacterial life 


preciate” a change from the well developed 
and earefully worked out system that has been 
used in the public schools for nearly half a 
century. 

Are the rank and file of the teachers clamor 
ing for such a change? Are the principals and 
superintendents anxious for it? If so, would 
it not have been the publisher who would have 
discovered this great want years ago? If this 
want actually exists, why should it have taken 
a small eoterie thirty-three years to bring to 
the attention of the public the great hardship 
we have been laboring under? According to 
the report the present committee “was ap- 
pointed by the Department of Superintendence 
seven years ago, and it has kept at this problem 
persistently during this period,” but it will be 
seven times seven years before they can legislate 
a new and arbitrary key into existence. The 
question is too much like that of reformed 
spelling. That is a question of development, 
and as the need for changes in our Janguage 
universally recognized, they will be 
made without legislative action. 

We believe that one of the gentlemen in 
tensely interested in the subject is responsible 
for the existence of a small dictionary, but 
there is no evidence that in the making of this 
dictionary, he availed himself of the advantages 
of this “new” thirty three year old key. If we 
remember correctly a member of the present 
committee is the author of a series of school 
readers, but we fail to find that he accepted 
and used the key he recommends. 

The report further refers to the desirability 
alphabet that shall be “common 
property, perfectly open and free for use by 
all who will, and leave no ground for business 
jealousy.” Such language is rather suspicious 
in view of the fact that the present system of 
notation is used by every important publisher 
of t xt books in the United States. It 
mated that there are over hundred and 
twenty-five million text books published in this 
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country annually, it is safe to say that over 
one hundred and twenty-four million of these 
books use the same markings—the one that has 
been in use for many years in our schools. It 
is also that the so-called “new” key is a 
modified form of the key used by a certain dic 
tionary, and that the publishers of that die 
tionary have for nearly a quarter of a century 
endeavored to induce the educational public 
to accept their system of markings, but with 
out success. It is claimed that it is about time 
for this dictionary to be revised. If it is re- 
vised, it would be easy for the publishers to 
slightly modify system and adopt. the 
“new” key, as the changes would be nominal. 
Then if the department of superintendence 
will only adopt this key “the royal seal of the 
National Education Association” will be 
placed upon the book. It is not likely that 
this will do away with all grounds “for busi- 
jealousy” and prevent “rival publishers 
from pre-empting it and from 
putting their “private stamp upon it.” 

If the new key were desirable, would it be 
desirable to accept it? As the editor of the 
“School Century” in the November num- 
ber, “It would require some eighty millions of 
adult readers and older pupils to unlearn (no 
easy task) what they have already learned as 
aids to pronunciation, and begin all over with 
this new strange and peculiar arbitrary key to 
pronunciation. It would destroy every text 
book and text book plate, and almost every ref- 
erence book in the hands of the publishers of 
the country representing an investment of 
some millions of dollars; it would render abso 
lutely useless fifteen million dollars’ 
worth of text and reference books now 
ir, the hands of the school children of America; 
it would render out of date and 
million dollars’ worth of reference 
dictionaries now in the homes, 
schools of the country.” 
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entailed by such-a change, it seems too idle for 
serious consideration. 

The School Century also ealls attention to 

the words of the report which speaks of the 
need of a key that is not “peculiar.” If a 
more peculiar combination can be invented than 
the “new” key, perhaps the committee would 
be willing to adopt it on the strength of its 
complexities. Not satisfied with the letters of 
the English alphabet, they have borrowed from 
the Greek alphabet, then they have stood some 
of the letters on their heads and still not satis- 
fied with these acrobatic feats, they have in- 
vented a few symbols of their own, and finished 
the job by throwing in a few diagraphs for 
good measure, and by using the macron in a 
way it has never been used before. 
_ Seriously, the problems that confront the 
schools are numerous and vital, and they are 
clamoring for solution. The publie press is 
constantly criticising our system of education; 
parents are demanding more and more; church 
and state are vitally interested in every. educa- 
tional movement, and at every teachers’ or super- 
intendents’ meeting, we are overwhelmed with 
questions of great public moment which we 
are trying to solve. Why then, in the name of 
common sense, should we be asked to seriously 
consider the vagaries and dreams of a limited 
number of honest but misguided individuals? 
Let us settle this question once for all; the 
teachers don’t want it; the principals and su- 
perintendents don’t want it; the publie don’t 
want it; and the publishers certainly don’t want 
it, so let every superintendent, who attends the 
Mobile meeting, make it his business to put a 
quietus on the subject. 

In conclusion we quote the closing words of 
the article in the School Century: If the De- 
partment of Superintendence cannot find for 
its consideration any proposition that is more 
worth while to the American schools and school 
children and people, it would better never hold 
another meeting. 
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The Basket Woman. 


By Mary Austin. 220 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

Myths reveal the intimate thoughts and fan- 
cies of a race yet in its childhood. If this 
statement be true for myths in general, it is cer- 
tainly true for these of Indians living on our 
Pacific slopes. About one-third, we are told, 
are direct transcriptions from Indian myths 
current in the annals of the West. Others ex- 
press the attitude of these Indians toward dif- 
ferent forms of nature, as “an Indian does not 
imagine a tree having sentience—he simply 
isn’t able to imagine its not having it.” It is 
very well to brood over this idea; it may be en- 
lightening. Yet other stories embody fine vir- 
tues and contain the stuff from which hero 
myths are made. 

A basket woman tells some of these to a small 
boy living in a homesteader’s cabin. A wise 
old woman, this basket woman. She is pic- 
tured on the outside of the cover and in the 
frontispiece. A bowl-shaped basket serves her 
for a hat; bottle-shaped baskets are fastened 
to the blanket hanging behind her; baskets 
small and large, shallow and deep, oval and 
round surround her. She sits looking into one 
lying in her lap. Is she thinking of its perfect 
curves or of the design into which she has 
woven her own dreams or the deeds of her tribe? 
Who can tell? 

It is wisely suggested that a myth will not 
bear too much handling. It must not be pulled 
up by the roots too often. In other words, it 
must not be explained too much. Let it unfold 
its meaning through the teaching of life. The 
idea that a child must fully understand all it 
learns is simply pernicious. We all grow by 
multiplying points of contact with the unknown 
and the mysterious. An intelligent conception 
of the background of a myth is desirable. This 
background is that of the Pacific slopes in the 
southwest. There is the scrubby sagebrush and 
the pungent creosote, brown birches, silver firs 
and stately sugar pines; the stony wash and the 
deep canyon; the purple haze resting upon the 
high-tilted peaks. Every detail is pervaded by 
the subtle spell of the outdoors. 

Plane Geometry. 


By George Wentworth and David E. Smith. 


120mo. Cloth. 287 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
80 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago. 


There is no parallel in the history of mathe- 
matics to the fact that writers of elementary 
geometries have been totally unable to break 
away from a method which they would never 
dream of using in writing an analytic geometry 
or an algebra. For about 2,000 years the sub- 
ject matter of geometry has been broken up into 
isolated propositions, each with its serial num- 
ber at the head. The expression Prop. XV, 
Book III, thus conveys one principle, and the 
acquisition of, say, 130 such propositions has 
apparently been the object aimed at in all teach- 
ing. But within the last few years teachers 
have been asking themselves, Why is algebra 
not handled similarly? And if algebra is best 
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handled in a continuous style, without breaking 
it up into 150 “propositions,” is it not possible 
to treat geometry in the same way, and with 
better results? 

The Wentworth geometries have always been 
of the older style of texts and no radical changes 
are made in this revision. The chapters are 
called “books,” and the propositions are num- 
bered as usual. Each proof is given in full. 
The exercises have, however, been scattered 
among the propositions freely, and this makes 
the present revision much more valuable and 
useful than its predecessors. While some de- 
vices and improvements used in texts of the 
newer style are to be found, the character of the 
book remains conservative. 

A pleasing feature is a collection of eight 
geometric fallacies, at the end of the volume. 
The appearance of the book is very handsome, 
within and without. It will no doubt be widely 
used. 

Old Fashioned Fairy Tales. 


By Marion Foster Washburne. Cloth. 115 
pages. Price, 45 cents. Rand, McNally & Co., 
New York, Chicago. 

The decorative cover is fascinating. On the 
outside two little girls, in butterfly gowns, sit 
facing each other. Chin propped by one hand, 
each is intently tracing the lines of a book with 
the forefinger of the other hand. On the inside 
of the cover a grandma, “as old as old ean be,” 
is telling some old fashioned fairy tales to an 
open-eyed, open-mouthed little tot. Looking 
farther it becomes plain that these tales are 
“Little Red Riding-hood,” “Puss in Boots,” 
“The Sleeping Beauty,” “Hop o’ My Thumb,” 
retold from the poetic version of Tom Tlood. 
The diction, the structure of the sentences, the 
quaint rhymes selected from Hood’s version, 
the gradual climax are artistic. They have 
been beautifully retold by one who has known 
them long, has loved them long, and who now 
wishes to share the delights of the original ver- 
sion with the other children. 


The illustrations are as fine as the tales. The 
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children are so unconscious, so very little, one 
would like to pet them. The dashes of color are 
distinctive. The growing of young and old is 
graceful in its authenticism. 

On the last page a little child is seated before 
a blazing fire lost in her book, still she is made 
to say— 

Some way I like the stories best 
That never change a letter, 

New fashioned tales are very well, 
Old fashioned tales are better. 

Grown-ups will think: “You are right; old 
fashioned tales are old friends, tried and true.” 
The Blodgett Readers by Grades. 

300k III. By Francis E. Blodgett and An- 
drew B. Blodgett. Syracuse, N. Y. 221 pages. 
Price, 40 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

Personal sketches, accounts of life in the 
frozen north and in tropical Egypt, interesting 
adaptations, fine and fitting poetry, give variety 
and a wider outlook to this number of this 
series. If a selection by Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, Grace F. Kupfer or Susan Coolidge is too 
long for one reading lesson, it has been divided 
to make two, three, even five lessons. This ar- 
rangement has given good wholes, rather than 
good fragments. 

Many of the illustrations show a skillful 
use of the line. The landscapes and the trees 
in the landscapes seem to take the lead. The 
words in the word list bristle with marked vow- 
els and accents; but the list is prefaced by a 
key to pronunciation, whose use should give in- 
telligence and power. 

Seccndary School Mathematics. 

By Robert L. Short and Wm. H. Elson, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 182 pages. D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

This book is an attempt to combine algebra 
and geometry in parallel, instead of devoting 
one entire year to each. It is, as far as the re- 
viewer knows, the second such attempt to be 
made in this country, G. W. Meyers having just 
issued the second volume of a similar course 
from the University of Chicago Press. 
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THE METCALF-CALL READERS 


Designed to teach Animated, Expressive, Oral Reading. 
Edited by ROBERT C, METCALF and ARTHUR DEERIN CALL. 
A PRIMER, by Bertha B. Cobb - - - - - 
A FIRST READER, by Bertha B. Cobb - - 


30c. 
30c. 


1 Madison Ave. .Y. THOMPSON BROWN CO. 120 Boyiston St., Boston 


The Gilman Copy Book has copies on unglazed paper, adjustable to the eve 
EACH book contains a brief manual of free-arm movement exercises 
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Suggestions for Supplementary Reading 


For Intermediate Grammar Grades 


PANAMA AND THE CANAL 


236 pages. 
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The New Typewriting” Wins Again 


At the National Business Show, Madison Square Gar- 
den, October 25, Miss Lottie E. Betts in Open Competi- 
tion wrote 2577 words in Thirty Minutes with only Eight 
Errors, establishing a New World’s Record for Accuracy 


Exponents of ‘‘A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting’’ 
have won more typewriting contests at the National Business 
Shows and at the Conventions of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association than all other systems combined. On the 19th of 
May last, the Canadian Championship was won by Mr. Leslie H. 
Coombes, who wrote 98 words a minute, net, for thirty minutes. 
At the National Business Show on October 25, Miss Betts in open 
competition against the world’s fastest amateur operators, wrote 
2577 words in thirty minutes with only eight errors, thus estab- 
lishing a new World’s Record for Accuracy in an International 
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132 illustrations. 9 maps. Price, 60 cents. 


By ABert B. Hatt, Jnstructor in History in the Hotchkiss School, Lake- 
ville, Conn., and Clarence L. Cuester, Traveler and Explorer. 


Gives the necessary information about Panama—its history, geo- 
graphy, inhabitants, fauna, flora — and about the efforts made in the 
past to connect the two oceans, to make clear the remarkable story of 
the actual building of our canal. Tells why the Panama site was 
chosen, why a lock-canal was decided on, what work has been done 
and is being done, how it is being done and who is doing it. The book 


is as fascinating as any novel, and is a good lesson in true patriotism 
to American boys and girls. 


For Primary Grades 


THE ALDINE SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Short Stories for Little Folks For First Year 

competition. Both these expert operators learned from ‘‘Prac- 137 pages. 92 colored illustrations. Price, 35 cents. 
tical : at te = po eee hes Charles E. Smith, and are That’s Why Stories For Second and Third Years 
we oo S806 *" ng som a , < 178 pages. 76 colored illustrations. Price, 45 cents. 
: The reason why ‘‘ ractical Course in Touch Typewrit- _ 
' aos ae : ost yt : Fables From Afar are For Third Year 

ing’? produces winners is because it is the most constructive 192 nades. 41 colored illustrations. Peles, & t 

system of typewriting ever devised. It follows the line of least pages. _ ’ cents, 


resistance, so that the student becomes a skilful operator with a 


By CaTHERINE T. Bryce, Supervisor of Primary Schools and Co-Author 
minimum amount of effort. It is scientifically and pedagogi- 


of the Aldine Series of Readers. 


cally correct. 


“A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting.” 
Stiff Paper Covers, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 


Adopted by the New York and Boston High Schools. 


Teachers’ Examination Copy, Postpaid, 84 cents and 50 cents. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, Publishers, °' os youre: 







readers. 


reproduction. 







New York New York 


Exceptionally attractive, interesting and helpful supplementary 
The stories are of flowers, animals and imaginary folk, and 
abound in conversation between these and children. 


matter lends itself readily to dramatization and to oral and written 


Miss Bryce has a keen and loving appreciation of 
childish likes and needs. 


The subject 


We shall be glad to mail you illustrated circulars 
fully describing these books 


NEWSON AND COMPANY 


Boston Chicago 


. Whether such combined plans will ultimately parents and due deference to old age, shall be other hand the thesis he is working out on 
‘ be adopted is as yet an open question. given by every teacher in the public service the “development of individualism” in educa- 
: Every up-to-date teacher will be glad, how- of the state.” Ethics for Children endeavors to tion will impair the confidence of many in the 
; ever, to examine a copy of Short & Elson’s supply the needs of this law. It must be under- impartiality of his findings. 
- course, SO as to gain new fresh _— and meth- stood that the instruction is merely ethical and lhe volume carries the subject down through 
S . om = epee _ oo their plan in jot religious, which after all is to be regretted, a ee of the gg ony to the beginning of 
>VelE senc S W 1 success. ° ‘ ‘ > : 
0 _ Pe ee eee See ee . for leaders in public school education are be- the modern period. Lists of sources and ma 
d Physics. ginning to see more and more clearly the fu- terial for supplementary reading add to the 
By Charles S. Mann and George R. Twiss. “it P [ h : ; eae . h . } usefulness of the book. 
“4 Cloth. 417 pages. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chi- tility o1 educationa training W it out the ac- Cranford. 
I cago companiment of religious training. Mere By Mrs. Elizabeth Gaskell. Edited by Albert 
. s “ oe " 4 De 4 a 4 ae . A 
i] ; This book is a well-known standard text and ethics will never take the place of religion, no [EJmer Hancock. The Lake English Classics. 
- * need only be mentioned as appearing in a re more in the school than in the office or factory, Seott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 
wl } vised and perfected form. Pupils learn to think and the leaders of the educational systems are Who does not love Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford,” 
y- when they use books like this. ; ; beginning to proclaim it. the original Knutsford, Cheshire, England! 
a The problem method of teaching 1s here The History of the Telephone Che old fashioned Miss Molly Jenkyns, the 
ai carried _ out fully. _ Certain difficult topics By Herbert N. Casson. 299 pages. $1.50 Honorable Mrs. Jameson, Mrs. Pole and the 
8 » . ‘ G LN. ass . ave « dS. +t > . ‘ . 
treated in the first edition are now — net. A. O. McClurg & Company, Chicago lamented Miss Schorah—all of them are like 
the book satisfies college ‘au ae aie There is perhaps no more romantic, commer- élicate pieces of china out of which they 
oats a ‘ > = ane g ap: - « ’ . . . - . . 
n, illustrations are good and the problems prac cially romantic, story than the history of the sipped their afternoon tea. Cranford is a pic- 
& tical and excellently graded. telephone—the insvirati he early ] ture of a by-gone day. This little work con- 
; F phone—the inspiration, the early struggles ; . Pras 
Ethics for Children. of Alexander Graham Bell, and the incredulity tains a chapter on Mrs. Gaskell’s literary 
By Ella Lyman Cabot, member Massachusetts egg — .S 5 sSoeapatn . ; oan © i 
ra ne eee Pato ‘ese with which the invention was first received, C@teer, a review of Cranford, a chronological 
. Or s ae ; < . , ° . . “y.* - 
ng board of education. 254 pages. Pri ©, $1.25. the building and holding of the business, and 0vtline of the writer’s life and a bibiography. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, New York, Chi- .~ es 7" aor Wee The story contains but sixteen chapters, but 
Y x ’ its expansion. First the invention, then the » Sry ielic} ' SIX Chaps oe 
e noe ; : . commercializing, and then the extension CVeryone 1s delicious. 
This book is valuable for ethical teaching. ‘ ————e 2 , eer os : 
7 Chiefly by means of short, well chosen stories throughout the world are told in these pages in The Care and Training of Children. 
- y b: ans , s ¢ 


jut 


and sketches, and abundant references to simi- 
lar stories, all having an ethical value, the child 
is taught helpfulness, loyalty, friendship, pa- 
triotism, ete. As a collection of short, crisp 
stories the work is useful for more purposes 
than those formally announced by the author. 
It has been written at the suggestion of the 


a graphic and interesting manner. The book 
will interest many readers, especially as it con- 
tains much information concerning the early 
telephone promoters. 
A History of Education. 

By Frank P. Graves, Ohio State University. 
317 pages. Price, $1.10 net. The Macmillan 


By Le Grand Kerr, M. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
225 pages. Price, 75 cents, net. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, New York. 

The Care and Training of Children is a 
little book that contains much common sense. 
It is well worth the study of all who are in any- 
way concerned with the training of children. 








d Educational Association of South Dakota, and Company, New York, Chicago. Especially worthy of notice ce the chapters 
will undoubtedly be the forerunner of many Prof. Graves’ treatment of men and move- dealing with the morals and habits of children. 
similar volumes. The book is divided into les- ments in the education of the nidde ages1UWh3x}]tloloOoO™ ——— 
sons for each month of the eight years of the appreciative to an extent that is unusual in The arithmetic leafiets published by THE BRITTON 
graded school year course. According to a pro- manuals on this subject. Not that he is an PRINTING CO., Cleveland, Ohio, commence with simple 
vision of the school laws of South Dakota, advocate of things medieval. He does, how- yet practical problems, such as will interest and instruct 
“Moral instruction intended to impress upon ever, make his readers see things more from the second-grade children; the problems for each higher 
the mind of pupils the importance of truthful- the point of view of the times with which he grade being chosen and arranged to meet the requirements 

joston 


ness, temperance, purity, public spirit, patriot- 
ism, and respect for honest labor, obedience to 


is dealing and thus contributes to a more dis- 
passionate estimate of the subject. On the 


of pupils in that particular grade. Send for price list. 


LT 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
To our many patrons all over the U. S. 


your 


the 


this 





We have done much for the cause of education and hope to 
do more, as we believe it the greatest cause before the people for 
educating good voters, and producing the best in womanhood. 
We furnish the best. We honestly try to assist all School Boards. 


Wishing you all a Happy New Year for 1911, we are 


Yours cordially, 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK 


G. W. Holden, President 
Miles C. Holden, Secretary 


P. S. We have some new articles for 1911, which will be of ad- 


vantage to all School Boards. 


Written English. 

By John Erskine, Columbia university, and 
Helen Erskine. Cloth, 70 pages. Century Co., 
New York. 

The old saying that good things come in 
small packages may be aptly applied to this 
helpful little guide to the rules of English 
composition. It is not a text book of grammar 
or rhetoric in the strict sense, but a very com- 
pact resume of those principles and exceptions 
to rules which prove troublesome to the ordi- 
nary writer. ‘The .subjects treated include 
spelling, diction, grammatical terms, sentence 
construction, punctuation, paragraphing, ar- 
rangement of manuscript, letter writing, pros- 
ody and common errors. 

The authors found their inspiration for pre- 
paring the book in the mass of errors which 
they noticed in the writing of college students, 
particularly freshmen just graduated from the 
high school. They assumed quite correctly that 
the same errors probably trouble average high 
school graduates and men and women whose 
education ,has extended only to the common 
schools. 


The Children’s Plutarch. 

Tales of the Romans. By F. J. Gould. 168 
pages. Introduction and illustrations. Harper 
& Bros., New York. 

A good sheaf of stories, which, while in- 
structing children, will be sure to please them. 
W. D. Howells writes an introduction to this 
little book. He points out how the stories 
should be read and studied. He says: “It will 
be well for them (the children) to understand 
that human nature is a mixed and contradictory 
thing, and that out of the warring good and 
evil in it, the good often triumphed. 
truly said that a slave could have no virtues, 
and yet the slave Epictetus taught in his book 
and in his life all the virtues. The young 
readers should also be made to see how, in 
every time, human nature has continued ca 
pable of the same results, and how very modern 


Socrates 


We want to thank you for 
support 
28th Year of dealings with 
Free Text Book School Boards 


Largest in Our History! 


We established 
Price ’’ because we felt the 
cost of educating a child should 
not depend on the accident of 
where the child was born——a 
large city or a country town. 
We lost money 10 years on 
plan because we 
adulterated our Pure Leather- 
ette Book Covers with cheap 
ingredients. 
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Just Published 
Progressive*Lessons in 
Art Education 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDITION 


A new series of Drawing Books 
that recognizes the demand for more 
Industrial work, and aims to relate 
the subjects of Art Instruction and 
Elementary Manual Training. 
work is presented in a simple, well- 


The 


graded, thoroughly illustrated series 


of steps leading from the elementary 
work of the 
vanced work of the eighth. 


first grade to the ad- 


Sample copies sent on request 


COVER CO. 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK 


high things the civilized Greeks and 
Romans were, while in the low things they re- 
mained savage.” The work has a good topical 
index. The stories are simply written for young 
children. 

Problems of the Elementary School. 

By Arthur C. Perry, Jr. 220 pages. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, Chicago. 

Every school teacher will be interested in this 
thoughtful, freshly written study of our pub- 
lie school The author brisk 
style and has no sympathy for clap trap or 
cheap sentimental twaddle about American 
ideals or American democracy; he hits from the 
shoulder. ‘The first part contains three chap- 
ters; the first argues against the fatuity of 
building our school curriculum on university 
standards when nine-tenths of the children 
never get beyond the elementary schools. The 
second and third chapters (on “Curricula” and 
“Manual Training,” respectively) are full of 
thoughts and will repay a second and third 
reading. All visionary, utopian views are de- 
scribed in favor of what is here and now prac- 
tical and possible. The second part has valu- 
able hints as to the teaching of English, arith- 
metic and history in our publie schools. 

Manual of Agriculture. 

By D. C. Barto, University of Illinois. In- 
troduction by E. Davenport. Cloth, 104 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

This book consists of a series of very brief 
and thorough studies and exercises in soils and 
common farm crops. 


in the 


system. 


uses a 


It outlines a year’s work 
ot high school grade. The author holds that 
agriculture is a vitally important study par- 
ticularly for the industrial high school, and 
as such should take rank in scientific method 
and in educational and practical value with the 
other taught in secondary schools. 
With this idea he has placed great emphasis 
upon quality rather than quantity of work, and 
has eliminated much of the miscellaneous bits 
of information found in some earlier 


se1ences 


be ks. 


378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 





The directions and exercises have been tested 
in a large number of schools and been modified 
and arranged so as to come within the capacity 
of ordinary classes and the equipment of aver- 
The introduction by Dr. 
port outlines the ideals and th 
industrial courses in secondary education. 
Cicero’s Letters. 

Edited by Ernst Riess, Boys’ Lligh School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 389 pages. Price, 60 cents 


age schools. Daven 


significance of 


net. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
Chicago. 
Since the high schools have asserted their 


claims to the Orations of Cicero, the colleges 
have hardly given the great Latin prose writer 
the prominence he deserves. We welcome the 
present volume, therefore, as an assertion of 
Cicero’s claim to be considered in college in- 
struction. ‘The book is intended for freshman 
classes and furnishes abundant material for 
reading. Its emphasis is on the content rather 
than on grammatical structure. 


TEXT BOOK NEWS. 
Young & Jackson’s algebra has recently been 
adopted by the New Jersey state normal school 


at Trenton. The selection was made after a de 
tailed examination and comparison of algebra 
text books, lasting over a period of thi years. 


Springfield, O. Adopted Bennett's Latin gram- 
mar to replace Allen & Greenough’s text. 

Hale’s The Man Without a Country has re- 
cently been re-issued by the Macmillan Company 
in the “Pocket series. The introduc: 
tion and notes for the volume have been pre 
pared by Prof. Samuel Marion Tucker of the 
Florida State College for Women. Included in 
the text are two additional stories, My Double 
and How He Undid Me, and The Children of 
the Public. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, have re 
cently published a suggestive booklet on the 
teaching of English classics as a special number 
of the Riverside Literature Series. The author 
is Charles S. Thomas, of the Newton, Mass., high 
school The general notion of teaching liter 
ature is set forth in the introduction and is fol 


Classics” 
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BOSTON ADOPTS 


The Buckwalter Series of Readers 


As well as many other cities 
and towns throughout the 
country. One leading edu- 
cator says: “I have used the 
Buckwalter Readers for sev- 
eral years. Every teacher 
that has used them has noth- 
ing but words of praise for 
them. Am using the books 
in my language course as 
well as in the reading lesson.” 








CAPRON1I CAS Fs 


Statues, Busts and Reliefs for 
Schoolroom Decoration. 


Reproductions of Sculpture of 
all periods for Modeling and 
Drawing Schools. 


Caproni casts are the casts of 
quality and receive the approval 
of the leading Art Museums. 
Catalogue to schools free upon 
application. 





P. P. Caproni and Brother 


ST. GEORGE 1914-1920 Washington St., 


Boston, Mass. 











ETHICS FOR CHILDREN 


A Guide for Teachers and Parents 
By ExLta LyMAN CABOT 







3 East l4th Street 


lowed by suggestive questions and comments on 
typical selections from eight famous authors. 
The concluding chapter is an outline for a com 
plete high school course in English literature. 


Rochester, N. Y. Charles E. Smith’s “Prac 
tical Course in Touch Typewriting,”’ published 
by Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York, has been 
introduced into the East High school, West High 
school and Evening High school. 

Redway's School History has recently been 
issued by Silver, Burdett & Company in a re 
vised form. Dr. Redway has added much new 
material to the book, bringing it down to date. 

The Keystone Book Company, who for sey 
eral years has occupied room 824 in the Athe 
neum building, 18 Van Buren street, has removed 
to Tooms 5382-34 in the same building. The 
change gives the company twice the space for 
merly occupied and also includes improved stock 
room and shipping facilities. The business has 
had a healthy growth since its foundation, and 
the increased quarters are an excellent illus 
tration of this growth. 

The New Mexico territorial board of educa 
tion has decided to wrestle with the question 
of the adoption of text books for the public 
schools on February 2, 3 and 4, 1911. The four 
years’ contract does not expire until June. 
Early action, however, is considered desirable 
for the preparation of the common_ school 
course of study, the institute manual and to 
enable the publishers to prepare the text books 
in good time for the opening of the schools. 

Providence, R. I. The school board has re 
cently adopted Redway’s Commercial geography, 
Pitman’s geography and Cheney's history of 
England. 

The board of education at North Tarrytown, 
N. Y., has adopted Barnes’ Complete Reming 
ton Instructor for use in the high school. 

Exponents of Smith’s A Practical Course in 
Touch Typewriting have made remarkable rec 
ords in the typewriting contests at business 
shows and at conventions of commercial teach 
ers. On May 19th last, the Canadian typewrit 
ing championship was won by Leslie H. Coombes, 


who wrote ninety-eight words a minute, net, for 


thirty minutes. At the National Business Show 
on October 25th, Miss Betts in open competition 
against the world’s fastest amateur operators, 


Joon nee: Beied 


Parker P. Simmons, Publisher 
New York City 


Member Massachusetts Board of Education 


$1.25 net. Postpaid 


An opinion from George Herbert Palmer, Alford Professor of Phi- 


losophy, Harvard University: 


BOSTON 


wrote 2,577 words in thirty minutes with only 
eight errors. This record established a new 
mark for accuracy in competitions. Both these 
operators studied Smith’s Practical Course in 
Touch Typewriting and are writers of Isaac Pit 
man shorthand. 

Ottumwa, Ia. Barnes’ Special Remington In 
structor has been adopted. 

Five of the largest cities in the United States 
have adopted the “New Webster-Cooley Course 
in English,” either in whole or in part, since its 
publication a year ago. 

The Webster-Cooley English books have re 
cently been adopted in such important cities as 
Saltimore, New Haven, St. Joseph, Mo., Ashe 
ville, Bellingham, Paterson, Atlanta, Erie, Pull 
man, Wash., and Atlantic City. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Dec. 27-29. National Federation of Commer 
cial Teachers at Chicago, Ill. Auditorium Annex 

Dec. 21-23. Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Indianapolis. 

Dec. 26-30. Arizona Teachers’ Association and 
Joint Territorial Teachers’ Institute at Douglas. 

Dec. 27-30. California State Teachers’ Associa 
tion at Berkeley, Leroy Armstrong, secretary, 
Berkeley. 

Dee. 27-80. Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As 
sociation at Harrisburg. Cheesman A. Herrick, 
Girard College, president. 

Dec, 27-28-29. Montana State Teachers’ 
ciation at Helena. 

Dec. 27-28-29. New Mexico Teachers’ Associa 
tion at East Las Vegas. Hon. J. BE. Clark 
dent, Sante Fe. 

Dec. 27-29. New Jersey Teachers’ Association 
at Atlantic City, J. J. Savitz, president, West 
field. 

Dec, 27-28-29. ILllinois State Teachers’ 
tion at Chicago. Ella Flagg Young 
Caroline Grote, secretary, Macomb. 

Dec. 27-29. American Association for the Ad 
vancement of Science at Minneapolis, Minn A 
Ross Hill, vice-president, Columbia, Mo Cc. B 
Mann, Secretary, University of Ch 


Asso 


, presi 


Associa 
pre sident: 


ago, Chicago 
Dec. 27-29. Washington Education Association 
at the University of Washington, Seattle. 0. C. 
Whitney, secretary, Tacoma. 





‘* No boy or girl can come in contact with this book, particu- 


larly its last half, without being ennobled; and I suspect the in- 
fluence on the teacher will be as beneficial as on the pupil.’’ 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Dec. 27-29. Arkansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Little Rock. A. L. Hutchins, correspond- 
ing secretary, Augusta, Ark. 

Dec. 27-28-29. Utah Teachers’ Association at 
Salt Lake City. A. C. Nelson, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction. 

Dec, 27-30. Florida Education Association at 
Pensacola. 

Dec. 27-31. American Historical Association at 
Indianapolis, 

Dec, 27-29. Southern Education Association at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. D. B. Johnson, president, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 

Dec. 27-30. New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Rochester. 

Dec. 27-30. Montana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Missoula. 

Dec. 27-29. New York State Associated Aca- 
demic Principals, New York Council of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, New York Classical Teach- 
ers’ Association, New York Science Teachers’ 
Association, at Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dec. 27-30. New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Rochester, Prof. Geo. M. Forbes, president, 
Rochester. 

Dec, 27-29. New York Art Teachers’ Club, New 
York English Teachers’ Association, New York 
Modern Language Teachers’ Association, New 
York Industrial Teachers’ Association, at Roches 
ter. 

Dec. 28. Association of Mathematics Teachers 
of Washington, at Seattle. J. M. Roth, secretary, 
Everett. 

Dee. 28-29. Ohio School Improvement Feder- 
ation at Columbus. W. N. Beetham, secretary, 
Bueyrus. 

Dec, 28-29-30. State Teachers’ Association of 
Texas at Abilene. P. W. Horn, president, Hous- 
ten. 

Dec. 28-29-30. Wyoming Teachers’ Association 
at Cheyenne. Hon. A. D. Cook, president, Chey- 
enne, 

Dec. 30. Association of Mathematics Teachers 
in Washington at Seattle. J. M. Robb, secretary- 
treasurer, Everett, Wash. 

Dec. 30. American Nature Study Society at 
Minneapolis, Minn. Fred L. Charles, secretary, 
Urbana, II] 

Feb. 15-16-17. Oklahoma State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Meeting place not yet selected, 
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Nervousness 


The use of Horsford's Acid Phos- 
phate has been found exceedingly 
valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing 
mental and physical endurance, 
and as a general tonic. 

Excellent results have also fol- 
lowed its use in the treatment of 
headache arising from derange- 
ment of the digestive organs or 
of the nervous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) 


If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents 
to RumForp Cuemicat Works, Providence, R. |., 
for trial size bottle, postage paid, 





The Difference 
Professor—Jones, will you differentiate be- 
tween the word “discover” and “invent?” 
Jones—Well—er—Peary discovered the pole, 
and Cook invented it. 


The old family physician being away on a 
much needed vacation, his practice was en- 
trusted to his son, according to Everybody’s 
Magazine. When the old man returned, the 
youngster told him, among other things, that 
he had cured Miss Ferguson, an aged and 
wealthy spinster, of her chronic indigestion. 

“My boy,” said the old doctor, “I’m proud of 
you; but Miss Ferguson’s indigestion is what 
put you through college.” 


Ancient History. 
The teacher looked over the new pupil. 
“Well, sir, when did you last comb your 
hair?” she asked. 
“Please, ma’am,” said the boy, “I ain’t very 
good at rememberin’ dates.” 


Teacher—‘Now, boys, here’s a little example 
in mental arithmetic. How old would a person 
be who was born in 1875?” 

Pupil—‘Please, teacher, was it a man or 
woman ?” 





Did as He Was Told. 
Book Agent (reporting the results of a trip): 
“And then the school board told you to go to 
the devil.” 


Publisher: “And what did you do?” 
Book Agent: “Why sir, I came right back 
to you.” 


A PLAN OR A MAKESHIFT 


One of the LAKE HISTORY STORIES for supplementary reading, 


or anything which “ happens along.’’ 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Lehrer (der seinen 
Schuelern eben er- 
zaehlt, dass dem Sieg- 
fried, als er sich im 
Blute des Drachen ba- 
dete, ein Lindenblatt 
auf den Ruecken ge- 
fallen sei): “Mueller, 
Sie treiben wieder ein- 
mal Allotria! Was fiel 
dem Siegfried auf den 
Ruecken ?” 

Mueller: “Ein Lini- 
enblatt!” 


His Idea of the Business. 

The teacher was trying to learn the vocational 
bent of her class and ordered them to write 
what they wanted to be when they grew up. 

According to the Printer-Journalist, the fol- 
lowing was submitted by a boy who evidently 
had a very small opinion of his own father’s 
capacity for work: 

“When I grow up I am going to be a printer- 
man like my pa. He took me with him last 
week and I am going to be like him, and work 
and have a good time. 

“T will catch a car every morning and when 
T get down town I will light a big cigar and 
sit down at my desk and say there’s so much 
work to do that there’s no use beginning until 
after lunch, and then I will go out with another 
big man, and we'll eat and eat until we can’t 
eat any more, and then we’ll go back to our 
business and ask everybody else why the work 
ain’t done, and I’ll get so mad because nobody 
does anything that I’ll go home early and be 


‘ all tired out after I get home, so I can’t do a 


thing except read a paper and smoke more 
big cigars.” 
- Correct. 


Biermeier (school board member) : “Uf I buy 
meinselluf two kegs of beer every day, vat vill 
I haf at der end of one year?” 

Soy: “De kegs.” 


A small boy had become so mischievous and 
inattentive that his teacher had given him a 
seat near her desk. He was thus obliged to 
keep quiet. A few days after he played truant. 
Before he could return to his classes he was 
obliged to present an excuse from his parent 
giving a reason. 

The father was very good-natured and hu- 
mored him. When he asked the boy what rea- 
son he should give he said his seat hurt him. 
The father took it literally and proceeded to 
write the excuse, which read: “Please excuse 
my son’s absence because his seat hurt him.” 


“My good woman, does the system of visual- 


ization seem to take with your children at 
school ?”’ 
“Not all of ’m, mum. The doctor said 


wid Mamie and Tommy it has took fine, but 
Billy’s ain’t took a bit.” 

A Natural Conclusion. 

In a school in Philadelphia the teacher was 
instructing a class in a lesson on foreign his- 
tory which related to Rome. 

. “Willie,” remarked the teacher, after reading 
to some length, “can you tell me when Rome 
was built?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” was _ the 
Willie. “In the night.” 

“Why, Willie!” exclaimed the teacher. “How 
came you to make such a mistake as that?” 

“TDidn’t you say the other afternoon,” re- 


prompt reply of 


DIXXON LEADS? 


The new thought in teaching writing insists on a big pencil for 
the Primary Grades. 





Every Principal and Superintendent, and every Drawing 
Teacher should write us for free sample of this pencil. 


A color chart showing the twenty colors in which our crayons 
are made will also be sent. 


Joseph Dixon Grucible Go., som. x 












This is Dixon’s ‘‘ Beginners’ ’’ pencil. 





sponded Willie, “that Rome wasn’t built in a 
day ?” 
A New One on George Washington. 

During a Friday afternoon lecture on history 
in a Baltimore educational institution the in- 
structor had given a lengthy disquisition on 
the character of George Washington, incident- 
ally touching upon his work as the organizer 
of the Revolution. 

“Now,” asked the instructor, “if George 
Washington were alive today what practical 
part do you think he would play in present-day 
politics, judging from the past?” 

A prolonged silence on the part of the pupils 
followed this. 
a way out. 

“Sir,” he queried, “wouldn’t he be too old?” 

Lippincott’s. 


Finally, however, one lad saw 


The history lecture room was unbearably hot. 
Said the professor: “We will now turn to 
Greece.” 

“You’re right,” said the fat student, sotto 
voce, “we will turn to grease, if somebody 
doesn’t open a window soon.” 

Helping Him Out. 

“Jimmy, who was the father of our country ? 
Whose picture do you see everywhere ?” 

“T dunno.” 

“Yes, you do. 
of 1." 


George W. Now say the rest 


“George W. Childs.” 





Apprehensive. 

Superintendent (interviewing applicant.) 
“You have given me all the necessary informa- 
tion regarding your training and experience, 
and I have just one more question to ask—per- 
haps a delicate one,—er—” 

Teacher—“Not at all—my age is just twenty- 
two.” 
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NEW RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
North Platte, Neb. 
the suggestion of Supt. Wilson Tout, placed 
instrumental music upon the list of high school 


The school board has, at 


studies. ‘I'wo points credit toward graduation 
will be allowed each year, provided the follow- 
ing rules are observed by student and teacher: 

1. Applicants to teach instrumental music 
for high school credit must be approved by the 
board of education or its representatives. 

2. Pupils wishing credit must select their 
own teacher from among those approved by the 
board and must make all arrangements as in- 
dividuals. The school nor its authorities will 
not make these arrangements nor assume any 
liability in any manner. 

3. Two lessons a week of not less than one- 
half hour each are required for full credit. 

4. Not more than two lessons may be taken 
in any one week. 

5. Two hours’ practice each week day, or six 
hours’ preparation for each lesson, are required. 

6. Eighteen weeks’ work as above outlined 
will give one point credit. This requires thirty- 
six half-hour lessons. ‘Teachers of music re- 
quire each lesson to be satisfactory, if credit is 
given. Teachers will exact pay for every 
lesson taken, but will only credit those which 
are satisfactory. 


7. Pupils may be excused from school for © 


not more than two periods a week to meet the 
music teacher. These periods may be selected 
by mutual agreement between the pupil and 
teacher from any vacant period during the 
day, but the selection is subject to the approval 
of the high school principal. It is not necessary 
to use school time for taking music lessons. 

8. Teachers will give standard courses and 
standard selections for study. All matters of 
grading and classification will be left to the in- 
dividual teacher. 


Our Latest 
School Census 


just completed, shows a heavy increase over 
the highest previous total of Remington 
Typewriters used in business schools. It 
shows a 2 to 1 Remington majority over 


The Remington is the world’s 
Standard ‘Typewriter 


Hence 
that ‘‘Miss Reming- 


ton’’ is the world’s 
standard typist and 


the number of *‘Miss 
Remingtons” is 
growing every day. 
They know by exper- 
ience that it pays best 
to operate the best. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 





matter. 





it follows 





NEW YORK 


9. The satisfactory lessons will be graded and 
a report made to the superintendent at the close 
of each school “quarter,” or nine weeks. This 
report will be placed on the report card issued 
by the school. 

10. Music may be carried during the vaca- 
tions, but not more than seventy-two lessons can 
be credited for any one year. 

New Bedford, Mass. The school committee 
recently adopted a set of rules defining the 
duties of school nurses. The rules read: 

1. It shall be the duty of the school nurse to 
co-operate with the medical inspectors assigned 
to the public schools, to see that the directions 
given by the inspectors are carried out, and to 
give such instructions to the pupils as will pro- 
mote their physical welfare. 

2. The school nurse shall follow the schedule 
prepared by the superintendent of schools. 

3. She shall report in person to the princi- 
pal or teacher in charge immediately upon her 
arrival at the school; keep a record of the time 
of arrival and departure from each school; of 
the name, age, address, disease and treatment 
of each pupil examined in school, and a separate 
record of all excluded pupils and pupils to be 
visited. 

4. She shall visit excluded pupils at their 
homes; provided, that such visits shall not be 
made in case of smallpox, scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, measles, whooping cough, or mumps, 
and shall keep a record of all visits made by 
her, and the outcome of each case. 

5. She shall make personal visits to homes 
to give necessary instructions or suggestions, 
and may demonstrate the treatment of pedicu- 
losis. In the case of diseases that cannot prop- 
erly be treated at the home by t”> nurse or 
parents, the services of a physici._ or treat- 
ment at a dispensary should be urged. 

6. Cases of trachoma shall not be treated 





@ To do your best work in teaching, to get the best 
results, you need the inspiration and help of illustrative 


Bausch & Lomb Combined 
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providing for the projection of both transparent and opaque 
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by the nurse. 

The Massachusetts superintendents’ associa- 
tion at its recent convention in Worcester, dis- 
cussed co-operation between various educational 
egencies of the state. In a set of resolutions 
adopted at the close of the meeting it disap- 
proved of proposed laws to limit the term of 
superintendents to three years, and urged state 
certification of teachers, the extension of the 
functions of the national bureau of education. 


OFFERS HELP. 


To the Editor: In a recent issue of your 
magazine appeared an account of the school 
record system adopted in Boston. As it was 
compiled from the description that I mailed 
to you this summer at the request of the sec- 
retary of the board, I venture to ask if you will 
send me some sample copies of the paper. 

I am very much interested in extending the 
principles of this system of school records. I 
hope to see the admission, discharge and pro- 
motion card No. 1 adopted for use in many 
cities and towns all over the country. The 
adoption of such a system is the first step nec- 
essary in securing data for uniform school 
statistics, and will be of the greatest assist- 
ance -in conducting numerous investigations 
into rates of progress, retardation, etc., which 
are now practically impossible. I should be 
glad to enter into correspondence with school 
officers with a view to furthering the com- 
plete or partial adoption of this system. If 
I could secure enough advance orders I could 
arrange for printing it on a large scale and at 
very reasonable rates. 

The system is not patented or copyrighted 
and probably will not be, but it is not likely to 
be given general use unless the school authori- 
ties in several large cities agree to introduce 
it, making it impossible to get out a prelimin- 
ary edition large enough to make the per cap- 
ita expense reasonably small. 

Yours truly, 


Cuas. M. LAMprReY. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE REPEATER. 
(Continued from Page 5) 
more repeaters than do girls according to the 
following table taken from the Ayres report: 


Number of Repeaters Among Boys and Girls 
in Fourteen Cities. 


City Boys Girls 
Diceeeeee. TOOT. cis eee cccccs. 356 155 
2. Baltimore, 1907............ 9,023 8,432 
3. Boston, 1906... bs: die's 5 Ane 5,030 
4. Camden, 1907..............2,132 2,131 
5. Columbus, 1907............2,020 1,513 
6. Decatur, 1908 ............ 440 354 
ee TE oe ce occ ose vce d- 1,068 961 


8. Fort Wayne, 1907.......... 500 443 


9. Kansas City, Mo., 1908... .4,247 3,814 
10. Kingston, N. Y., 1908...... 407 303 
11. Los Angeles, 1904......... .3,103 2,425 
12. New Haven, 1908..........1,772 1,600 
oe 1,083 1,005 
14, Williamsport, 1908.......... 373 321 

EP GPE ORs dace ces cc cece 08,019 28,487 
Total membership in elementary 

OS SG Be okt odes 141,240 140,839 
Per cent of repeaters ........ 22.8 20.2 

Now one of three things must happen. The 


repeaters must “make up” that lost year by 
extra work, which very few can do, or they 
must stop with one year’s less training, and 
handicapped to that extent in economic pro- 
ductivity, go out to take up life’s work. But 
the year is lost. According to the report of the 
National Commissioner of Education for 1907 
there were 17,061,962 pupils, urban and rural, 
in the schools. On the Minnesota basis, 7.4 
per cent of that number is 1,262,585 pupils. 
On the Ayres basis, 15.4 per cent of that num- 
ber is 2,627,542 pupils. That is significant. 
Every year we lose in human energy the equiv- 


alent of from 1,262,585 to 2,627,542 years of 
work. Allowing thirty years to be‘the average 


working life of a man, then this loss equals 
the absolute perishing from the face of the 
earth of from 42,086 to 87,584 men annually. 
That is a drain upon the resources of any na- 
tion. It is more than a school boy problem. 
It is a national and economic problem of great 
magnitude, 
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and price list, 


THE “IMPROVED” SHUFFLE BOARD CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Write for Catalog 


roughly, Minnesota thus _ loses 
annually, in the time lost by her repeaters, an 
amount of time equal. to the active working 
life of about 842 men. 

The figures vary according to the method of 
approaching the problem, but do not even these 
varying computations satisfy us that the time 
to do something is at hand? 

What do our schools do to prevent this loss / 
Very little. It’s the very limi- 
tations under which they work that produces 
repeaters help 
About all they can do, they are doing. 
must be 


Estimating 


The y cunnot. 


themselves. 
There 


changes in the course of study, and 


and they cannot 


in the organization of the system, if we would 
eliminate the evil of the 


organization. A new solvent must be 


present course and 


found. 
Causes of Repeating. 

The central thing in this study of repeaters, 

be their nuniber large or 

cover the causes of it. 


small, was to dis- 
The causes as given 
by the superintendents do not pretend to be 
based upon any special or scientific sifting of 
the question. They are the offhand opinions of 
the heads of these schools, but you must remem- 
ber that they are professional educators living 
in daily contact with this problem in its con- 
manifestations, and official duty 
and privilege it is to reduce the number of 
repeaters to the minimum. Hence their opin 
ions should be given great weight and value. 


crete whose 


Several causes are given by each superin- 
tendent and about 
what different headings, so they are grouped 
as follows: (a) those for which the home is 
primarily responsible, (b) those for which the 
schools are chiefly responsible, (¢) and those for 


the same one under some- 


which neither are necessarily responsible. 
[hose for which the home is responsible are: 


Cause Number of times given 


SOIEERE. MOMMCINNIOD 5 5 iieicaSaksvsdasectea OF 
[Indifference of parents or pupils.......... 37 
General poor home conditions............ 20 
eR EE re 9 
Too many social diversions.............. 2 

MING, da hd ruth tea b1e kiei@ aed.4 44-8 Wi9e 3.08K a 


Those for which the school is responsible: 


RE ne eer 
Faulty courses of study. ..........ssecceeee O 
Poor preparation at promotion............ 2 
i eR Cl in cs ba on abe’ 08 6 eee 
Those for which neither is responsible: 
Ge ME, ose veda en ive ee ed be bee 
Po 5 ce aw hlee 60.6550 04 08a kbs OO 
i Cs basco bes hdnens sek sae ag eee 
Gh rhe cin SAA ONS ee aed aeos ee ane aeee 


Last year in investigating 
fifty-five superintendents, in 
similar opinions. So, 


a related question, 
replying, gave 
mistaken, the 
men actually in charge of educational matters 


right or 


in Minnesota believe, as a result of years of 


experience, that conditions beyond their con- 
trol are responsible for the major number of re 
peaters. Under present laws, irregular attend- 
ance is chargeable wholly to the home. It is 
its children 


Failing to do so, of course there 


the business of the home to send 
to the schools. 
is recourse to the truancy law, but as at pres 
ent framed, with its enforcement resting upon 
the voluntary action of the loeal board, it is 
practically a dead letter. 
real truancy law with adequate penalties upon 
parents, teachers and school board members if 
it is not enforced, and a non-resident inspector 
to see that they do their duty or take the con 
sequences. 

The principle, too, of compelling pupils to 
attend school merely until they reach a cer 
tain age, is wrong. To comply with the pres 
ent law all a boy needs to do is to sit in 
some schoolroom till he 


age. 


reaches , the required 
It ought to require that he attend school 
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till he is of age, unless he sooner completes 
the eighth grade. It ought to prescribe an 
amount of work to be done and not the amount 
of time to be put in. Then he would have an 
incentive to work. 
Irregular Attendance and Other Causes. 

One of the four principal conclusions reached 
in the Ayres investigation was “that the old 
fashioned virtues of regular attendance and 
faithfulness are major elements in success.” 

The indifference of parents or pupils which 
is one of the contributing causes, may be partly 
because the schools fail to interest the pupils, 
and it may be owing to the general moral and 
industrial lassitude in some of the homes. More 
individual work, and better and more sympa- 


,thetic teachers might mitigate this cause. 


However, it is apparent that the home is 
failing markedly in its duty. The irregular at- 
tendance, lack of ambition, interference of so- 
cial pleasures with school work so common, 
especially in the high school, malnutrition, to- 
bacco, ete., given as comprising the more im- 
portant causes of the repeating that confronts 
us, are things that the home, and the home 
principally, must solve. The schools, under 
proper laws, could do much to assist in over- 
coming these matters, but at present they are 
powerless. 

Among the causes for which, at present, we 
claim neither the home nor the school are re- 
sponsible, are sickness, want of ability, physic- 
al defects. What adequate medical inspection 
in the schools, better playgrounds, baths, and 
gymnasiums and visiting nurses might do to- 
ward banishing them, one and all, we cannot 
say. Probably want of ability is frequently 
due to some form of physical hindrance rather 
than to actual want of gray matter. 

Dr. Keene, physical director in the Minne- 
apolis city schools, speaking before the recent 
State Sanitary Conference, said that physical 
defects alone cost that city $93,000 annually. 

The Russell Sage Foundation, I believe, has 
computed that physical defects alone in chil- 
dren cause a loss of 6.2 per cent of all school 
expenditures. 

Governor Eberhart, addressing the Minne- 
sota State Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, at Mankato, on February 13, 1910, said 
in part: “.... of the children in our public 
schools, the physical examination shows that 
anywhere from 15 to 25 per cent of them are in- 
capable of taking advantage of their education 
because of physical defects of one kind or an 
other. This state is paying $12,500,000 an- 
nually for education, and at least 20 per cent 
of that is wasted by reason of the fact that we 
do not look after the physical defects of the 
pupils in our schools.” 
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Constructive Remedies. 

It is relatively easy to find out the extent 
of this evil; also to approximate its causes, but 
it is not so easy to suggest really constructive 
remedies. It is easy though to see that most 
of the causes that make for repeating can be 
removed. A few suggestions may not be out 
of place: 

1. There should be fewer children to a 
teacher, thus permitting more attention to the 
individual. 

2. -There should be more frequent promo- 
tions, so that less time would be lost in case 
of failure. 


9" 


3. There should be more ungraded rooms 
for children who are irregular in their work 
in the several subjects. This would benefit the 
regular ones too by having the irregular ones 
by themselves. 

4, There should be extra teachers, not in 
charge of rooms, to go from room to room to 
assist pupils with their difficulties, while the 
regular teacher is busy with recitations. Cadets 
from the Normal Training Courses are ren- 
dering valuable aid in this way. Ely has this 
plan of extra teachers in splendid operation. 

5. There should be adequate medical and 
dental inspection, with work by city-paid phy- 
sicians and nurses, to follow this up. 

6. Better playgrounds and gymnasiums, with 
properly supervised activities. 

7. Better teachers, with keener sympathies 
and better preparation, who will waken new life 
and interest in the pupils. 

8. More men teachers for the boys. Not 
more boy teachers, but men with experience 
and children of their own. Men who know 
boys. 

9. A better truancy law on right principles 
and with compulsory enforcing features as 
suggested earlier in this paper. 

10. A rigid enforcement of the curfew law, 
for many a child is truly lost.in the streets. 

11. Better adaptation of the course of study, 
as to amount and nature of the work, to the 
needs of the children. We agree with Dr. Gu- 
lick in holding that standards so high as to 
promote failure and discouragement are really 
low and vicious standards. Such _ readjust- 
ment ought to take place constantly, year by 
year, and should be considered one of a superin- 
tendent’s most important duties. 

12. More time should be given to the assign- 
ment of lessons, showing more in detail what 
is important and what is less so, and what will 
be expected in the next recitation. 

13. Pupils should be taught, and not arith- 
metic. That is, teachers should change their 
point of view in the recitation in which the 
child is the important factor, not the subject. 
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14. The study period should follow the 
recitation period and not precede it. The time 
to prepare a fresh lesson is just after the in- 
spiration of the class recitation and discussion, 
and not just before the class is called. We 
all feel like doing a thing immediately after 
seeing how some one else does it. 

So much then for the system, for the extent of 
repeating, for its causes and its cost, but as 
the final word this: In the last analysis, the 
solution of this vastly important problem will 
come, if it ever does come, as the result of a 
far-reaching study of the causes producing it 
from the viewpoint of every individual affected. 
You cannot be quite sure why a boy fails to 
pass his grade by examining the course of study, 
nor by obtaining his teacher’s opinion. The 
vitally essential thing is to get, if possible, the 
boy’s own reasons for quitting. You cannot tell 
by observation or by asking another, why I do 
not like salads. Ask me. The whole school sys- 
tem, consuming as it does in many of the lesser 
cities, fully one-half the local taxes, and loses 
through repeaters fully 10 per cent of them, 
and touching not only the present life but pro- 
foundly influencing if not actually determin- 
ing the future career of every individual youth 
in the community, and through these boys and 
girls, the culture and efficiency of society itself 
in the next generation, this entire school sys- 
tem must be viewed through the eyes of those 
whom it has failed to serve, if it would be made 
able to serve them. 


It’s the fellow who is going down and will 
soon be out, not less but rather more than the 
one who is making good, that must be consid- 
ered, too, for he is to be our neighbor, our fel- 
low member of society, until the end, and we 
must, in the years ahead of us, reckon with 
his ignorance and inefficiency, unless we here 
and now reckon better with the causes that tend 
to make him ignorant and inefficient. 


Address before Associated School Boards of Minnesota. 


The Springfield Sanitary Drinking Fountain 
Company, Chicopee, Mass., has just issued a 
beautiful catalogue illustrating and describing 
the Springfield Sanitary Drinking Fountain. 
This well known device, which was invented 
by Mr. John Hall, Jr., is in use in cities in all 
parts of the United States. Copies of the cata- 
logue may be had upon application and will 
be sent to anyone who requests them. 

New York has a surplus of eligible teachers 
waiting for regular positions. More than 900 
women and 200 men are unable to receive ap- 
pointments because there are no vacancies. The 
list is so large at present because no new schools 
were opened this year. 
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Arkansas. 
Nichols & 
plans for school; $40,000. 
W. Warren; $4,000. ; 
California. 


Warren—Archts. Burnett have 


School will be erected, 


Beaumont—Archt. A. B. Benton, Los Angeles, 
has plans for high school; $20,000. Ventura 
Archt. N. F. Marsh, Los Angeles, has plans for 
17-room high school. Westmoreland—School will 
be erected. Alamo—School will be erected. 
Madera—Plans are being prepared for 16-room 
school. HBureka—Propose erection of high school. 


Colorado. 
Colorado City—Plans are being prepared for 
school at Arensdale. 
Connecticut. 
Bridgeport—High school is contemplated. New 
Haven—Site has been selected for school. An- 
sonia—Propose erection of school at the Centre. 


Dist. of Columbia. 

Washington—Archt. Snowden Ashford has 
plans for normal school; $250,000. 12-room 
school will be erected; $100,000. 8-room school 
will be erected ; $65,000. 

Georgia. 

Atlanta—School will be erected, Second Ward. 
School will be erected, Walker Street. School 
will be erected, Lee Street. Marshallville—High 
school will be erected. Dalton—School will be 
erected, North Dalton; $10,000. School will be 
erected, central section; $15,000. 

Idaho. 

Meadows—$6,000, bonds, were voted for school. 

Winchester— $8,000, bonds, were voted for school. 


Illinois. 
Shermerville—4-room school will be erected. 
Waynesville—One-story school will be erected. 


Aurora—Archt. Jos. C. Llewellyn, Chicago, has 
plans for high school; $200,000, 
Indiana. 

Akron—Archts. Mahurin & Mahurin, Ft. 
Wayne, have plans for 2-story school. Ham- 
mond—aArcht. J. T. Hutton has plans for 3-story 
high school. Elkhart—Archts. Ellwood & Ell- 
wood have plans for manual training high school. 
Greentown—Archts. Ellwood & Ellwood, Elkhart, 


have plans for manual training high school. An-, 


derson—High school will be erected. 
Towa. 

Charles City—Archts. Liebbe, Nourse & Ras 
mussen, Des Moines, have plans for school; $25,- 
000. Clinton—-Mt. St. Clair Academy will be 
erected ; $255,000. 

Kansas. 

Wamego—Archt. J. F. Stanton, 
plans for school; $30,000. Silver 
F. C. Squires, Topeka, has 
school; $10,000. Wilsey- 
Sons have plans for school. Dodge City—2-story 
school will be erected. Hutchinson—Plans have 
been prepared for 19-room school. Hardtner 
Contract was let for school; $10,000. Argonia 
Contract was awarded for school. Belleville 
Contract was let for school. 

Kentucky. 


Topeka, has 
Lake—Archt. 
plans for 4-room 
Archts. Washburn & 


Louisville—School will be erected; $80,000. 
Lexington—School will be erected in West End. 
Louisiana. 

Fish Pond—School will be erected. Angie 


Archt. J. C. Edgar, Franklinton, has plans for 
school; $3,000. New Orleans—Plans have been 
prepared for 32-room school; $150,000. 
Maryland. 
Owings Mills—Archts. Ellicott & Emmart, Bal 
timore, have plans for school-; $150,000 


The Columbus Heating & Ventilating Go, 
Heating, Ventilating and Sanitary Engineers 


‘for school; 





Massachusetts. 


Boston—School will be 
erected, Sherwin Dist. 
Site has been purchased 
for school. 
Michigan. 

Sparta—Bonds were 
voted for school. De- 
troit—Archts. Mal ¢ o m- 
son & Higginsbotham 
have plans for school; 


$55,000. Sault Ste. 
Marie—School will be 
erected. Calumet—Pro- 


pose erection of ‘school. 
Minnesota. 
Winona—Boys’ semi 
hary will be erected; 
$500,000. Beaver Bay 
One-story school will be 
erected. Gilbert—High 
school will be erected; 
$150,000. Luverne 
School will be erected. 
Eveleth—-Site was se- 
lected for S8room _ school; $60,000. 
ester—High school will be erected. 
Mississippi. 
Black Bay—School will be erected. 
Missouri. 
St. Louis—Archt. Wm. B. Ittner has plans for 


CHICAGO 


Roch- 


school; $200,000. Butler—High school will be 

erected ; $30,000. Joplin—Site was selected for 

school. Windsor—High school will be erected. 
Nebraska. 

Nebraska City—Archts. Fisher & Lawrie, 

Omaha, have plans for high school; $60,000. 

sennington—Archt. Nippell & Bellas, Omaha, 


have plans for school; $7,000. Ulysses—Archt. 
J. H. Craddock, Omaha, has plans for school; 
$14,000. Deweese—School will be erected ; $6,000. 
Ilalsey—School will be erected, Dist. No. 2. Alex 
andria—Archts. W. F. Gernandt & Co., Fairbury, 
have plans for school; $12,000. Howell—School 
will be erected. 
Nevada. 
Imlay—2-room school will be erected. 
School will be erected. 


National 


New Jersey. 

Jersey City—Archt. John T. Rowland, Jr., has 
plans for technical industrial school. Ridgefield 
Park—Archt. Ernest Sibley, Palisade, has plans 
$65,000. East Rutherford—Archt. 
Ernest Sibley, Palisade, has plans for school; 
$50,000. Nutley—Archt. H. K. Conklin, Newark, 
has plans for school; $50,000. Paterson—Archt. 
Wm. P. Fanning has plans for school; $170,000. 
Glen Ridge—Competition for plans has begun 
for 6-room school, with assembly; cost not to 
exceed $30,000. H. Crittenden Harris. Newark 
Archt. E. F. Guilbert has plans for school; $300,- 
000. Elizabeth—Archt. C. Godfrey Poggi has 
plans for 3-story high school; $300,000. 

New Mevzico. 

La Mesa—School will be erected ; $7,500. Dem- 

ing—Contract was awarded for 2-story school. 
New York. 

Hempstead—2-story school will be erected; 
$15,000. Brooklyn—School No. 168 will be erected. 
Schenectady—Archt. L. Rodman Nichols has 
plans for high school; $200,000. Archt. C. G. 


Van Rensselaer has plans for 13-room school; 
$60,000. Onondaga—Archt. CC. F. Colton has 


plans for 4-room school; $5,000. Rochester 
Archt. ‘J. Foster Warner has plans for school; 
$150,000. Schenectady—13-room school will be 
erected ; $60,000. Buffalo—Site has been selected 
for technical high school. Albany—Site was pur 
chased for high school. Watervliet—School will 
be erected. 
North Carolina. 

Leaksville—Archts. Hook & Rodgers, Charlotte, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


School House, Church or Factory Work Our Specialty 





SEPTIC TANKS 


1200 Michigan Ave. 





LEWIS & KITCHEN 
Heating ... Ventilating Engineers 


CHICAGO—KANSAS CITY 


MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN APPARATUS 
DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSETS 


GARBAGE CREMATORIES 


Ninth and Broadway 
KANSAS CITY 


have plans for S8-room school. Mocksville—8s- 
room school will be erected. 
North Dakota. 
Williston—School will be erected. Canfield 
School will be erected. Belfield—Three schools 


will be erected. 
Minot 


Lakota—School will be erected, 
Site has been selected for school. 
Ohio. 

Wilmington—Archts. Howard & Merriam have 
plans for high school; $60,000. Murray—2-story 
school will be erected. West Jefferson—Archts. 
Howard & Merriam, Columbus, have plans for 8- 


room school; $25,000. Saltimore—Archts. How- 
ard & Merriam, Columbus, have plans for 8&- 


room school; $25,000. New Paris—Archts. W. 
S. Kaufman & Son, Richmond, Ind., have plans 
for school. Reesville—Archt. C. L. Inscho, Co- 
lumbus, has plans for school; $25,000. Trenton 

Archt. W. D. Lingler, Hamilton, has plans for 
school; $25,000. Laurelville—Archt. C. L. Inscho, 
Columbus, has plans for 2-story school; $15,000. 
Howard—Archt. C. IL. Inscho, Columbus, has 
plans for school; $10,000. Cincinnati—Fifteenth 


district school will be erected; $20,000. Lake 
wood—Archt. Chas. W. Hopkinson, Cleveland, 
has plans for school; $45,000. Mansfield—$100,- 


000, bonds, were voted for schools. Crooksville 
$20,000, bonds, were voted for school. Roseville 


Archt. Chas. L. Inscho, Columbus, has plans 
for 4-room school. Washington ©. IH.—High 
school will be erected; $75,000. Marietta—Site 
has been selected for school. Cincinnati—Site 


has been selected for school, 27th district. 
Oklahoma. 


Depew—School will be erected, Dist. No. 27. 
Muskogee—Contract was let for school, Dist. 
No. 42. 

Pennsylvania. 

Tyrone—Archts. Shollar & Hersh, Altoona, 
have plans for school; $50,000. Orwigsburg 
Archts. Hauer & Mowere, Philadelphia, have 
plans for 6-room school ; $20,000. Plains—Archts. 


Ballinger & Perrot, Philadelphia, have plans for 
3-story parochial school. Connellsville—Paro- 
chial school will be erected. Pittston—PDPlans 
have been prepared for school. Port Griffith—2- 


room school will be erected. Charleroi—School 
will be erected, N. Charleroi. Morrisville— 
School will be erected. Chambersburg—$40,000, 


bonds, were voted for school. Greencastle—$40,- 
000, bonds, were voted for school. Harrisburg— 
Two ward schools will be erected. Philadelphia 

12-room school will be erected, 34th ward; 4- 
room school will be erected, 35th ward; Reynolds 


school will be erected; 20-room school will be 
erected, 20th ward; Fayette school will be 
erected; 12-room school will be erected, 24th 


ward; 12-room school will be erected at Olney; 


THE PECK-HAMMOND CO. 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Are prepared to furnish any system of heating 


and ventilation desired 


ALSO 


Automatic Flushing and Dry Closets 
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Plate 43083-—N 
WRITE FOR NELSON’S CUPLESS DRINKING FOUNTAIN BOOKLET 


NW. O. NELSON MEG. CO. 


Edwardsville, Ill. 


15-room school will be erected at Manayunk; 12- be 
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Plate 4313-N 


St. Louis, Mo, 





erected; $10,000. Little River—School will English, Spoken and Written, and Harris & Gil- 
room school will be erected, 46th ward; 12-room be erected. Moffat—School will be erected. bert’s Guide books to English. The texts will 
school will be erected, Twenty-fourth and Tasker ae be on trial for a year. 
Streets. Media—Propose erection of high and ‘ Virginia. ; Lansing, Mich. Tentative adoptions have been 
grammar school. Canonsburg—School will be Roanoke—Grammar school will be erected. jade of Lyon's bookkeeping, Barnes’ typewriting 
erected ; $75,000. Philadelphia—Central Hebrew Harrisonburg—School will be erected; $15,000. ang Graham-Pitmanic shorthand. 
Free School will erect school building; $50,000. ee School will be rebuilt. Richmond Chicago, Ill. Supt. Ella Flagg Young has sug- 
Sesth Careiioa: School will be erected. gested that the board rent all typewriting ma- 
Bennettsville—Archts. Sayre & Baldwin, An- we ee chines used in the public high schools rather than 
derson, have plans for school; $20,000. Livingston—Archt. H. Kleinhammar, Platte- purchase the same. 


South Dakota. 


; : —Archts. Chandler & Park, 
Nowlin—School will be erected. Castlewood ee an 


. ca ; : : room school; $45,000. Fennimore 
ol — i be e nape te Canastota—Archt. were voted for high school. W 
shnoultzZ has pians for school, was let for high school. 
Teras. be erected. Mt. Vernon 
Eldorado—Archt. I. Mel. Ross, San Angelo, $4,000. 
has plans for 3-story school. Greenville—High 
school will be erected ; $70,000. Conroe—$25,000, Newbury, Mass. The school 


bonds, were voted for 
tract was let for school. 


school. Maxwell—Con- 
Pendleton—School will 


LEGAL NOTICE. 

Sealed proposals will be received by 
the undersigned at the office of the Clerk 
| of Board of Education of the city of Nor 
wood, Ohio, until 12 o’clock noon, of 
Monday, January 9th, 1911. for furnishing 
500 (more or less) scholars’ desks; also 
slate and composition blackboards neces 
sary in the finishing of an Elementary 
School Building in said city, erected on a 
plat of ground at Smith Road, Forest and 
Ridgewood avenues, Norwood, Ohio, accord 
ing to the plans and specifications on file 
at the office of P. E. Moosmiller, architect, 
No. 2, First National Bank Building, Nor 
wood, Hamilton County. Ohio. + 

Each bid must contain the full name of 
every person or company interested in the 
same, and be accompanied by a certified 
check in five per cent of the amount of bid, 
made on some solvent bank, made payable 
to the Board of Education of City of Nor 
wood, Ohio, as guaranty that if the bids 
are accepted a contract will be entered 
into and its performance properly secured. 
Should any bid be rejected the Clerk of 
said Board of Education will forthwith 
return such certified check to the bidder, 
and should any bid be accepted such check 
will be returned upon the proper execu- 
tion and security of the contract. 

Bidders on blackboards are required to 
fise the printed forms, to be obtained from 
the architect, samples of which appear as 
appendages to the specifications. 

Bidders on desks must submit 
of both adjustable 
specified in bid. 

The right is reserved to reject any or 
all bids. 

By order of the Board of Education of 
the City of Norwood, Ohio. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. A. C. MORGAN, Clerk. 
1910. 


Gymnasium Supplies 
Playground Apparatus 
Steel Lockers 


Our catalog will be of value 
to any one interested in gym- 
nasium work for the informa- 
tion it contains. 


Shall we send it? 


samples 
and stationary desks 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


3535 DeKalb Street 


November 21, 


Johnson’s Window Shade Adjusters 


The 
Adopted for more 
buildings this year 
than ever, after &® 
vears’ experience. 
Their merits are ap- 
proved by all. Simple, 
durable, inexpensive. A 
permanent full size 
sample adjuster to 
School Boards pre- 
paid. Send for book- 
s let and free sample 
sof The Johnson 
Window Stop (on 
which the adjuster 
works). 


R. R. JOHNSON, Mfr. 


161 Randolph Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Frampton’s School House Window Shade 


Operates without a 
spring. Most complete 
adjustable shade ever 


Control the Light as you want it. 
Shade as you want it. 


placed before the pub- . 
positively Ss 


Regulate 
Light and 
Ventilation 


lic. Will 
wear a life-time and 
not get out of order. 
Very reasonable in 
price, Costs more than 
some and less than 
some others. a 


LISTEN—We are 
talking in good faith. 
Send inside length of 
window frame also 
width between stops 
and we will send you 
sample, Express Pre- 
paid, and it will not 
cost you one cent to 
learn all about this 
shade. 


Geo. M. Frampton, Mfr. 
Pendleton, Ind 





ville, has plans for high school; $10,000. 


Gresham 
School will be erected; 


troduced in one grammer school Webster-Cooley 
language books (Houghton) ; Emerson & Bender’s 


Racine 
have plans for 8- 
$25,000, bonds, 
aterford—Contract 
School will . 


—————— The Wimmer 
7) | “Shade Adjuster” 


| for all windows at a 
trifling cost. 


| Illustrated Catalog 
C.1. Wimmer & Co. 


MFRS. 
Columbus, Ohio 


committee has in- 










Perfection Domestic Science Table with 
New Cement Fibre Enamel Top 


Domestic Science Equipments 


Complete equipments can be furnished from the 
layout of the floor plan to the installation of the fix- 
tures. Made to meet all requirements. 
















Our new table is equipped with a cement fibre 
top which is acid heat and moisture proof. It is 
guaranteed against cracks, shrinkage or other de- 
fects under any kind of usage. 


Send for catalog describing our Manual Training 
Benches, Domestic Science Tables, Lathes, Tools, 
Machinery, Vises and Drawing Tables. 


E.H. SHELDON & CO. 


80 N. May Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WITH THE MANUFACTURERS 


Educational Trade Notes. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL FURNITURE. 

To many school men who have long used 
“Grand Rapids” manual training benches the 
fact that laboratory furniture, domestic science 
equipment and all kinds of special school fur- 
niture may now be purchased from the Grand 
Rapids people comes as pleasing news. 

Many a school has been equipped with nailed 
together and improperly finished “carpenter 
built” fixtures, which have been the despair of 
teachers and ‘school officials. Such equipment 
would never have been installed had it been 
possible to secure furniture like that which the 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Company is now 
making at prices which compare very favorably 
with carpenters’ products. 

The building of special furniture is not an 
entirely new departure with the Grand Rapids 
Hand Screw Company. They have for the past 
few years done more or less of this special work ; 
in fact, the volume of it has-been limited chiefly 
by their physical capacity. The popularity of 
their established line of benches, drawing tables, 
ete., which have been standard for years, has 
kept their factory so busy that but a small 
fraction of extra orders could be handled. 

Large additions to their plant have, however, 
been made since the first of the present year, 
and special school work of all kinds has been 
accepted so that this department of the business 
has been “swamped.” This is not surprising 
when one considers the fact that the firm has 
adopted a policy of handling the smallest order 
for a single cabinet or two for a country school 
with the same care and attention that would 
be given to a contract for the entire equipment 
of a big high school. 

The company is just now completing another 
addition to their plant which it is hoped will 
give them sufficient room to take care of all 
their business and permit of handling orders 
with promptness. 

The firm has a department which makes de- 
signs for special furniture where schools cannot 
afford to employ their own designing architect. 
Full information about this service may be 
had by addressing the company at Grand Rapids. 

The Grand Rapids Hand Screw Company as 
an organization dates back twenty-five years 
and has been one of the leading factories in the 
manual training equipment field for twenty 
years. It has an enviable record of results 
achieved and numbers among its customers the 
best schools in all sections of the country. 


A PROGRESSIVE HOUSE. 


There are some things which can be imitated 
very readily. Copyright laws and patent rights 
protect manufacturers only to an extent beyond 
which imitations and the near-like articles can- 
not be prevented. This in many cases is regret- 
table in that it frequently allows undesirable 
competition or a lowering of the appreciation 
of goods and standard values. 

In these commercial wars there is usually one 
company, which for business methods, quality 
of goods produced, personnel of the managing 
and sales forces, labor employed, holds its head 
aloof. It always fights for the best and always 
wins because correct ideas and policies will al- 
ways succeed. It is always just a little different 
and usually stands just a little differently in 
the estimation of its friends and patrons. 

The Perolin Company of America, which is 
the originator of sweeping compounds in this 
country, stands as the peer in its line. Since 
it was the first to produce an effective dust ab- 
sorber, its experience has made for a highly 
improved article. Its organization, offices, plant, 
equipment, employes, afte so superior to count- 
less others who have attempted to work their 
way into the field as to beggar comparison. 

This company has recently moved into new 
quarters at 1112 W. 37th street, Chicago. The 
building is ideal in every respect for the pur- 
poses of the company. The plant, as it is new 
equipped, can produce 25,000,000 pounds of 
Perolin annually. Every piece of machinery 
and every new device was installed with the idea 
of correct and prompt production. 


Perolin is a dust absorbing sweeping com- 
pound, the invention of a famous German chem- 
ist. It is a combination of minerals, granulated 
pine, a hydroscopic chemical and oil of pine 
needles treated in such a manner that it pos- 
sesses the property of absorbing dust. Its 
gritty, sharp surface creates a friction on the 
floors and penetrates the pores of the wood. 
This penetration permits the chemicals to get 
into the pores of the wood, dissolving the dirt 
therein. This, of course, applies excellently to 
the floors of school buildings, which need just 
this treatment to clean and preserve them. 

Not satisfied with the missionary work done 
by Perolin this company has very effectively 
performed general welfare services by producing 
in pamphlet form and distributing broadcast, 
Prof. Alvin Davison’s famous article “Dust as 
a Carrier of Disease in the Schoolroom.” Prof. 
Davison is an authority on this subject and has 
attracted wide attention by his work in health 
= as professor of biology in Lafayette col- 
ege. 

This company merits all the suecess which has 
accompanied the marketing of Perolin. 

Our well wishes for its continued success. 


The Tuec Air Cleaning System. 

A school committee from one of the largest 
cities in the central states recently visited the 
plant of the United Electric Company at Can- 
ton, Ohio. Their object was to investigate the 
merits: of the Tuec Stationary Air Cleaning 
System as adapted to installation and use in the 
school buildings of their city. They had stud- 
ied other systems in the market and their ex- 
amination was an intelligent and thorough in- 
quiry, and they were keenly appreciative of all 
they saw. They were astonished that such a 
simple machine was so powerful and efficient, 
and after hours of exacting tests they left the 
plant with the unanimous decision that the 
Tuec system should be the one specified in their 
future installations. 

Architects and engineers who have investi- 
gated the Tuec system recognize that the ma- 
chine represents an achievement in that it is 
mechanically the simplest, and yet of the high- 
est efficiency; that it moves the largest volume 
of air known in any vacuum cleaning machine 
made. Moving so large a volume of air enables 
janitors to do quicker cleaning. At the same 
time the air in rooms is rapidly purified and all 
of the dust, germ-laden air is quickly removed 
from the building. The machine is remarkable 
for its simplicity because it consists only of a 
powerful centrifugal fan with only two bear- 
ings. These bearings are fitted with balls and 
run in a constant oil bath, making it possible to 
develop sufficient power with a small motor. 
The oil cups, if filled with good oil, will run 
five hundred hours without attention. There 


is no need of expert engineering care for the 


machine since there are not rotary or diaphragm 
pumps to get out of order. Ordinary janitor 
service is sufficient. 

For the ordinary grade school system the 
“Tuec 400” machine is being specified. This 
machine is fitted with a three horsepower motor, 
and will create a movement of 400 cubic feet of 
air per minute. The small size of the motor is 
an economy in installation and use. 

In order to secure a movement of 400 feet of 
air per minute, the ideal installation is fitted 
with 34% inch pipe. This prevents all possibility 
of clogging with pen points, chalk, paper scraps, 
and other articles which litter up a schoolroom 
floor. The tools of the Tuec system are made 
of aluminum and are extremely light and dur- 
able. The hose is very light and is wrapped 
with piano wire to make it most serviceable and 
durable under all conditions of hard wear. 

The Tuec Air Cleaning System is being in- 
stalled in school buildings already completed 
as well as in many under construction. The 
sanitary value of built-in cleaning systems is 
now so generally recognized by sanitarians and 
school officials that undoubtedly all school build- 
ings will be compelled to have them in the 
future. The question now before school boards 





Tuec Stationary Vacuum Cleaner. 


is to decide on the best. The Tuec system is 
fulfilling demands for the highest efficiency and 
economy in every way. Each month it is receiv- 
ing wider recognition. 


The Columbia Success. 

The Columbia School Supply Company of 
Indianapolis, Ind., has recently issued an in- 
teresting circular, fifteen by twenty inches in 
size, entitled “A Glance Through Our Factory.” 
The circular succeeds very well in conveying 
to school people an idea of the great size of 
the Columbia factory, the completeness of its 
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buys the EMERSON Typewriter. 
The latest and best writing 
machine on the market. 


ONE FREE 


if you will do us a small service, which we 
will explain: 





The Emerson is far ahead of any 
$100 Machine Ever Made 


The Emerson does anything that any other 


machine will do, does it easier 
and better than any $100 typewriter made. 


fi 
The Emerson has a perfect touch, absolute 


alignment, quick action, 
easily learned, wholly visible, is almost noiseless, 
has a back spacer, two-color ribbon and tabula- 
tor; is strong, durable, simple and fully guaranteed. 

is a perfect writing machine 
The Emerson for railroads, jomies corpora- 
tions and other large institutions, and will meet 
with the immediate approval of the operator. 


will be the price until 

50,000 have been sold. 

Then the price will be $100. 
One Emerson Typewriter FREE 
in every town, city, country, community and 
neighborhood. One FREE to every man or wom- 
an, boy or girl who will do us a small service. 
No selling or soliciting necessary. Only a small 


favor that anyone can do. .An EMERSON should be 
in every 


To Learn all about The Emerson Typewriter 
why it is superior to anything you have evet 
seen in a writing machine, why it is the only 
machine for beginner, expert and profescional; 
the only machine for the small office or large in- 
stitution; write today. 

and to learn of our easy 
To Get One Free terms and full particu- 
lars regarding, this unprecedented offer, say 


to 
us in a letter “Mail your FREE EMERSON OFFER.” 


THE EMERSON TYPEWRITER CO. 


Factory, WoopsTock, ILL. 
Sales and Executive Offices: 
193 Michigan Ave., Dept. 37, Chicago, Ill. 
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A Corner in the Woodworking Shop., 


Columbia School Supply Co. 





View of Machine Shop. 


equipment, and the splendid provisions for 
producing school materials of the highest grade 
and at the lowest cost. The circular is in 
reality an invitation to school people to visit 
the factory of the company, examine all the 
successive operations in the production of their 
goods, thus affording an opportunity to judge 
of the quality, material and workmanship. 

The circular is almost unique. Few manu- 
facturers are indeed willing to explain proc- 
esses and methods to their customers and rarely 
in such a minute exposition of a workshop 
made as shown in this circular. Even then, 
one important department, the sanitary steel 
furniture factory, is not illustrated because 
of the impossibility of including its numerous 
sections within the limits of this circular. 

The principal departments of the Columbia 
School Supply Company which are pictured 
are: the metal machine shop, woodworking 
machine shop, manual training department, 
wood finishing department, electric and physic- 
al apparatus, assembling and testing depart- 
ments, packing and shipping rooms, etc. 

To its splendid factory equipment the Colum- 
bia School Supply Company owes in the great- 
est measures its rise and growth to its present 
proportions. Starting with a very simple out- 
fit for the teaching of physics, this business 
now includes practically every article used in 
and about a school building. 


A NEW RELIEF GLOBE. 

A rather clever invention which will be of 
considerable interest to school teachers is soon 
to be put on the market. It consists of a 
twelve-inch papier mache relief globe for the 
personal use of each child studying geography. 

Instructors in geography have long realized 
the need of an efficient, yet cheap, means of 
producing on the minds of children exact and 
lasting impressions of local relations and com- 
perative sizes of the continents, and the struc- 
tural arrangement of their physical and polit- 
ical divisions. The method of plane surface 
map drawing, at best, gives only an approxi- 
mately true idea of the different countries, and 
as the maps are generally drawn to different 
scales and on separate sheets of paper, it is 
difficult for the child to get true ideas with re- 
gard to the relative sizes and proportions of the 
various divisions of the world. 

How often does not later personal experience 
testify that, in our childhood, study of geog- 
raphy places meant only spots on a map, the 
rivers only lines, and the mountains only a 
black streak across the page. The terms and 
words were rarely reduced to concrete ideas. 
A globe, the personal possession of the child, 
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through the air. 


so long as the floors remain dry. and untreated the danger will still exist. 
Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 


tionately. 
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iy e We want fo prove the efficiency oi Standard Floor Dressing at our own 
f expense. 


j how Standard Floor Dressing eliminates dust. 

a from our agencies, we will send free sample with full directions for 
applying. 

Boards of Education, School Superintendents, principals, and Teachers 


shoul d write for information, testimonials and our free book ** Dust and its 
Dangers."’ 


will be regarded as a 
treasure and its spher- 
ical surface wil] give 
the child a good idea 
of the rotundity and 
inclination of theearth 
as it appears in space. 

This spherical chart is made of white or light 
straw color papier mache, and the continents 
and principal islands stand in relief. When 
drawing and painting on these charts the stu- 
dent works upon one hemisphere at a time. 
Placing the half globe on his desk, he proeeeds 
with pencil, pen or brush to fill in the details 
as on any relief map. When both hemispheres 
are completed they are joined together and 
placed upon a mounting stand, which is fur- 
nished with each globe. 





The careful and continued attention which 
the child is forced to give to details in finish- 
ing these charts will produce more lasting and 
exact impressions than any mere globe study 
would do, and the sense of proprietorship of 
the product of his own skill and industry will 
be an incentive to more intensive study. Figures 
are the merest abstractions to the majority of 
children—at least at the age when they are 
studying geography, but with a globe of their 
own make, so far as coloring and wording is 
concerned, they gain very definite concrete 
geographical ideas. 

This relief globe is to be put on the market 
immediately by the Jean D’Arc Manufacturing 
& Supply Company, of St. Louis, Mo., of which 
L. J. Kadeski is the president. The globe, in 
two hemispheres, northern and southern, with 
accompanying stand, is to be sold for 50 cents, 
so as to be within reach of the poorest children. 


Abate the Dust Evil 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that man 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition o 
Dust carries the germs of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 
moving feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 

Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 


By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated. 
Dressing reduces dust over eleven-twelfths, sothat with dust abated and the 
atmosphere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 

Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
rooms, butalso preserves the floors. 


cracking and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 


Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans. 
Not intended for household use. 
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diseases of school 
schoolroom floors. 


Experience proves that Standard Floor 


Prevents them from 





A Free Demonstration. 





e will treatfree of charge one schoolroom or corridor 
To localities far removed 





The health of your pupils may depend on your action. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorperated) 


Hygienic Blackboards. 

It has been established by oculists, school 
authorities and school architects that black- 
boards bear a close relationship to school hy- 
giene. The relation is traced in the non-reflect- 
ive power of the board, in its color, its surface, 
its wearing qualities. Each can affect the eyes 
in a most serious manner and so forms a most 
important part of the school hygiene problem. 

Blackboards ought never have a glossy sur- 
face. The glare which is thrown into the eyes 
of pupils, who during certain periods of the 
day are obliged to look at these boards, is most 
harmful. It may cause headaches, eye strain 
and other attendant ailments. 

The color of blackboards ought always to be 
gray. This color is less hard on the eyes, be- 
cause, as oculists tell us, it is the neutral color 
of the spectrum. White, the presence of all col- 
ors, would blind the eye and paralyze the optic 
nerve if forced constantly upon it. Black, the 
absence of all color, would degenerate the eye 
because of its entire lack of exercise or the 
proper performance of the natural work of the 
optic nerve. Gray is a perfect mixture of black 
and white, therefore the proper color for black- 
boards. 

The surface and wearing quality of a black- 
board are important in that the one pertains to 
the clean, clear cut outlines and the other to 
the never changing appearance of the board, 
which year after year ought to possess the same 
qualities of the best new blackboard. If a board 
has a surface that does not lend itself readily to 
chalk or if, after a year it peels, cracks or warps, 
it is hygienically unfit for further use—it is not 
a good blackboard. 

Carbonall conforms very closely to the hy- 
gienic rules laid down for good blackboarding. 
Its surface is non-reflecting, its color is gray, 
its surface lends itself perfectly to chalk and 
the board will wear for years without attention. 
This means very much for a composition board, 
which is absolutely guaranteed both in work- 
manship and material. It will not crack, warp 
or peel, and can be subjected to the severest test 
in actual practical use. Full information can 
be obtained from Good Paint Co., 1710 W. Aus- 
tin Ave., Chicago, Ill. 






















designed for educational work. 


what your school requires. 
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Squires No. 3 Inkwell 


finished in bronze, but will nickel when so ordered. 


Our No. 12 has a very short neck and extends above the surface of the desk only one- 
half inch. It is made in four sizes to fit holes 1%, 1%, 1% and 1% inches. It is provided | 
with a cork stopper having an ornamental composition cap which is very neat and 


better than a rubber stopper. 


See next month’s journal for otherstyles. Write for illustrated circular and prices. 


Squires Inkwell Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Shades for Windows. 

The window lighting of schoolrooms is most 
important. At some times of the day it may 
mean an abundance of sunlight. At other times 
a minimum of light will be admitted and a 
maximum of window area is required. In ei- 
ther case some fixture is needed which will regu- 
late the flow or will assure the prevention of 
not one single particle of light. 

The adjustable window shade fixture has 
solved this problem completely. When the sun 
pouts into every inch of glass in the window 
frame, the adjustable shade will control its 
entrance into the classrooms. If the sun is low 
or high the shade can be raised or lowered to 
cover any or all parts. If there is no sun the 
curtain can be rolled out of the way, thus as- 
suring as much light as can be obtained from 
windows without the shade. 

The success of the adjustable window 
shade has been established by school architects 
as well as authorities. Throughout the country 
schools are equipped with adjustable curtains 
to the exclusion of the ordinary shades. Bi- 


| 
ONLY ONE BEST. 
McDonald Business Institute | 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 
For twenty-three years the McDonald | 
Business Institute has been advertised | 
throughout the Northwest. We have been | 
rewarded for our advertising, by having a 
large and thoroughly enterprising institu- | 
tion, in which we are preparing hundreds | 
of young psople for the business office. | 


We teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Mathematics, Commercial Law 
and Penmanship 


BEGIN AT ANY TIME 


Address Mc Donald Business Institute 
Matthews Building, 
307 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Cakes - In Pans - In Tubes 
FOR ALL GRADES OF SCHOOL AND ART WORK 


Bradiey’s Water Colors were originated and especially 
y are unequalled for educational purposes, and have 
been more widely adopted by school boards than all other kinds combined, being offi- 
cially used in over a thousand cities and towns. Prepared to meet the individual needs 
of every school, both in variety of assortments and prices, they will provide exactly 


Write for beautiful souvenir catalog (sent free) describing these colors 
together with many other art work materials. Address our nearest office. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - Springfield, Massachusetts 

San Francisco 
KANSAS CITY: HOOVER BROS. 


Squires No. 12 Inkwell 


Undoubtedly our flush top inkwells are the best on the market and much more ex- 
tensively used than any others. Our No. 3 fits the same size hole as does our No. 8, is 





ings can be reproduced in several colors at 
one printing. One hundred copies of the orig- 
inal can be reproduced in twenty minutes. 
Copies of examination questions; the words 
of a song; problems for the class; programs 
of schoo! exercises; any kind of work can be 
Catalogue Free duplicated on this printer. 
| written on any ordinary paper, with any pen, 
and from this 100 copies can be made. 
Send for circulars and samples of work. 
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lateral and unilateral systems of lighting are 
controlled best by the adjustable shade. In fact, 
no school which contemplates bilateral lighting 
ought fail to incorporate in the specifications 
provisions for adjustable shades. 

R. R. Johnson, 161 Randolph street, Chicago, 
Ill., has a window fixture which completely cov- 
ers the demand for a neat, sanitary and work- 
able window shade. Hundreds of fixtures have 
been placed in the schools throughout the coun- 
try. Such buildings as the new Milwaukee nor- 
mal school are on the list of late adoptions. Mr. 
Johnson is one of the pioneers in the window 
shade field and has established an excellent repu- 
tation for his device. He has a good booklet 
which can be had for the asking 

School Directory Ready. 

Paul Yates, manager Yates-Fisher Teachers’ 
Agency, Chicago, Ill., has completed his 1910- 
1911 edition of Yates-Fisher School Directory. 
The directory is more complete than ever and 
includes in addition to the names of the state 
superintendents, city superintendents, county 


THE LAWTON 
SIMPLEX PRINTER 


It is the sim- 
plestandcheap- 
est duplicating 
process ever 
invented. Its 
work is an ex- 
act fac - simile 
of ordinary 
writing. Draw- 
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Mail Order Trade. 


The original is 


42 Murray St., New York 59 Dearborn St,, Chicago 
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The new No. 5 Model em- 
bodies the best in typewriter 
building. It is absolutely non- 
vibrating and dust-proof. 


The new improvements are 
a vertical and horizontal ruling 
device, automatic paper regis- 
ter, the disappearing indicator, 
improved balance shifting 


Send for our special propo- 
sition to schools and colleges. 


Office Furniture and 
Bookcases 


WM. C. KREUL CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis, 
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ADJUSTABLE 
BENCHES 
a For School, Work- 
aL ® «shop and Home. 
Easy Adjustment 

| Quality and Dura- 
bility. Right Prices 
Headquarters for 
) Manual T raining 
wi Supplies. 
Chandler & Barber, 122-126 Summer St.,Boston, Mass 





superintendents, high school principals, village 
and ward principals, the names of special 
teachers, college, normal and private school 
principals and secretaries of school boards. 
Copies can be obtained by addressing Mr. 
Yates at 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL. 

Why own a dictionary? Many answer: “So 
as to know the spelling and pronunciation of 
words.” A modern dictionary, however, has 
gone far beyond this primary stage, and has 
almost become a universal question answerer. 
Its purpose today is to give quick, correct and 
encyleopedic information of all kinds that shall 
be of vital interest and use to all people. 

In every trade and occupation, or profession, 
in ordinary reading of the newspapers or maga- 
zines, there is sure to come up every day some 
word, or phrase or reference whose meaning is 
hazy. Here the new International dictionary 
can render the best service. Its definitions have 
been covered by masters in every branch of hu- 
man knowledge. The Webster International 
should be in every home, and every business 
omee, 
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Publie Se hool ceeeeke eee Nov. 4 


DEPARTMENT INDEX. 


Among Boards of Education—Jan. 4—Feb. 14—May 6—July 6—Aug. 
18—Sept. 19—Nov. 20—Dec. 19 

Among Bookmen—Jan. 16—Feb. 16—Mar. 18—April 40—May 16— 
June 17—July 31—Aug. 23—Sept. 16—Sept. 35—Oct. 17—Nov. 29 
—Dec. 19. 

Among Superintendents—Jan. 14—Feb. 5—Mar. 4—April 15—April 
42—May 8—-May 28—June 15—July 13—Aug. 30—Sept. 17—Oct. 
18—Nov. 22—Dec. 15. 

Book Reviews—Jan. 20—Feb. 20—Mar. 
24—June 29—July 
Dec. 28. 

Building and Finance—May 12—June 16—July 11—Sept. 11—Oct. 
12—Nov. 14. 

Building News—Jan. 26—Feb. 28—Mar. 28—April 26—May 30—June 
32—July 36—Aug. 28—Sept. 30—Oct. 30—Nov. 36—Dee. 32. 

Night School—Nov. 30. 

Questions and Answers—Jan. 29—June 20—Aug. 34. 

Rules and Regulations—Jan. 13—Feb. 15—Mar. 8—April 26—May 
283—June 16—Aug. 18—Sept. 18—Oct. 6—Nov. 17—Dec. 25. 

Schcol Administration—May 4—June 5—July 2—Aug. 2—Sept. 2— 
Oct. 2. 

School Hygiene—Jan. 13—Feb. 183—Mar. 9—April 24—May 18—June 
18—Aug. 26—Sept. 14—Nov. 2—Dec. 17. 

School Law—Jan. 2—Feb. 2—Mar. 2—April 41—May 2—June 2— 
July 18—Aug. 10—Sept. 10—Oct. 15—Dec. 16. 

Supplies and Furniture—Jan. 24—Feb. 22—Mar. 26—June 31—July 
26—July 32—Aug. 31—Sept. 24—Oct. 24—Nov. 26—Dec. 34. 

Teachers’ Salaries—Jan. 4—Feb. 27—Mar. 4—June 14—July 14— 
Sept. 16—Oct. 32. 

Text Book News—Jan. 30—Feb. 19—Mar. 22—May 20—June 22— 
July 24—July 31—Aug. 22—Sept. 20—Oct. 20—Nov. 24—Dec. 26. 


20—April 28—May 21—June 
22—Aug. 20—Sept. 21—Oct. 22—Nov. 24— 
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APPARATUS—GENERAL, 
American Seating Co.N.Y. & Ch’go 


McConnell! Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
a Sch. Sup. Co.......0. 
peseceseccasesece Indianapolis 
Bp. W. A. ROwleS. ccceccecs Chicago 
Goder-Heimann Co........ Chicago 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC, 


Bausch & Lomb..Rochester, N. Y. 
Riley Optical Instrument Co... 


Used cb see dee eeu ceeds mM. Be 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 

ecocecececcoes Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cc. H. Stoelting Co....... Chicago 
Goder-Heimann Co........ Chicago 
—_——- Stereo. Co., Dept. 3.. 

PPT TTI TTT TTI Chicago 


BELLS—MANUFACTURERS. 


Meneely & Co....Watervliet, N. Y. 
St. Louis Bell Fdry.St. Louis, Mo 


(Dealers. ) 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
B. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 
American Seating Co..N. Y. Ch’ go 


L. A. Murray & Co. Kilbourn, Wis. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co..N.Y. 


McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Haney Schoo] Furn. Co......... 
éeebeocvnese Grand Rapids, Mich 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
0086606060008 Indianapolis, Ind. 
American Seating Co...N.Y., Ch’go 


L. A. Murray......Kilbourn, Wis. 
Good Paint CoO....cccceces Chicago 
B. W. A. RowlesB...ccccee Chicago 


BLACK BOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 
BD. J. JORNSON. coccccess New York 
Penn. Structural Slate Co...... 
«seeee Worth Bldg., Easton, Pa. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co.... 
TTSPTT TT Te eee rr Bangor, Pa. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor, Pa. 


(Dealers. ) 


Peckham, Little & Co....... W.. Fe 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co......... 
cont eeb08e8 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia Sch. Supply Co....... 
Terr rrr Tat Te re Ind. 
American Seating Co...N.Y., Ch’go 
B. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 


L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


BOOK COVERS. 
Holden Book Cover Co......... 


oeecesesocece Springfield, Mass. 
Natl. Book Cover Co......... 
ined eae ° .Syracuse, N. Y. 


BRUSHES—FLOOR. 


Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 


CHARTS. 

Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
American Seating Co...N.Y., Ch’go 
Milton Bradley Co.....Springfield 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Haney School Furn, Co......... 

Wrrrrrae er Grand Rapids, Mich. 
E. W. A Os 4 663008 Chicago 
A. J... MYGtTOm BH COeccccs Chicago 
Goder-Heimann Co........Chicago 


L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM. 


Engineering Electric Mfg. Co... 
seeseccess cece ce cenemtoré, Conn 

Standard Electric Time Co. Boston 

Fred Frick Clock Co 


Cees eseocececes Waynesboro, Pa. 
Hahl Automatic Clock Co.Chicago 
De, We PONOTOGROs ccccceece Chicago 
H. M. Eldred, 819 Pabst Bldg., 
Soowenedcvesteee Milwaukee, Wis 


CRAYONS. 


American Crayon Co..Sandusky, O. 

Standard Crayon Mfg. Co...... 
che eeadeneee 000% Danvers, Mass. 

Binney & Smith Co...... New York 


(Dealers. ) 


American Seating Co...N.Y., Ch'go 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co..N. Y. 
Cagle Pencil Co.........6... is Be 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co......... 
PYriVTirre? Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
6b. 0000050046 Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. ROWER. cccsccse Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


STERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 


Teachers supplied with 








samples on request. 


CRAYONS—WATER COLOR. 


Am, Crayon Co....... Sandusky, O. 
Prange Bd. Ce..cecce N. Y., Chicago 
Binney & Smith Co...... New York 


DEAFENING QUILT. 


Bamuel Cabet occcsccccevce Boston 


W. E. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 


Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES. 
BE. H. Sheldon & Co....... Chicago 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 


Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 


DRAWING SUPPLIES. 


Winsor & Newton...... New York 
Binney & Smith Co.....New York 
Bagle Pencil Co........ New York 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co......-+--. 
Concccscesseses Jersey City, N. J. 
Milton Bradley Co.......+e+:+. 
cececesececcece Springfield, Mass. 
Standard Crayon Mfg. Co.....-.. 
..-Danvers, Mass. 
American Crayon Co..Sandusky, O 
Economy Drawing Table Co.... 


6664096045500 0CR SS S65 sarees, oO. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
(thethaseeeeeds Indianapolis, Ind. 
Prang Ed. Co..... N. Y., Chicago 
Devoe, Dept. 5..... N. Y., Chicago 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


John Hall, Jr.....Chicopee, Mass. 
L. BE. Knott App, Co...... Boston 
Te WOME Bee COccccccccs Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons...... Chicago 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co...St. Louis 
GS. Bi Bees ccsscvce Wausau, Wis 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. Milwaukee 
M. H. wonuery and Mfg. Co 


Belleville, Il. 


DUPLICATORS. 


Hektograph Co......... New York 
Lawton & CO.cccceces New York 
ERASERS. 

Winsor & Newton...... New York 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co..N. Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
American Seating Co.. .N. Y., Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co.....++.. 


aceenseereos Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 


ec cccccceseses Indianapolis, Ind 
BE. W. A. Rowles......+-: Chicago 


L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co..... Springfield, Mo. 


FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION, 
National Fire-Proofing Co.....-.- 
base aces +4 Pittsburg 
FLAGS AND BUNTING. 
Peckham, Little & Co.....N. Y. 
Haney School Furn, Co....--+-. 
00600 408004 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


» kad Seb awane aide - Inciaaapens, Ind. 
B. W.°A. . Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co. *Kilbe yurn, Wis. 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 


Samuel Cabot .....ccccecess Boston 


FLOOR DRESSING. 


Standard Oil Co...Principal Cities 


GAMES 


Improved Shuffle Board Co... 
‘ .Grand Rapids, Mich 


GLOBES. 


Peckham, Little & Co.....- Nm. Bs 


American Seating Co...N.Y., Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co....-.. 
24500 eae Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
00op 60ers eeees Indianapolis, Ind. 
B. W. A. RowleB......e% Chicago 
A. J. MyStroM.ccccccccese Chicago 
Goder-Heimann Co......+-. Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co.....- Chicago 


L. A. Murray & Co.. Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co...St. Louis 


HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


Peck-Hammond Co..... Cincinnati 
Columbus Htg. & Vtg. Co...... 

66660a0u0 4 bas 604% Columbus, O. 
Lewis & Kitchen......... Chicago 


INK WELLS 
Squires Ink Well Co.P banaue Pa. 
U. S. Inkwell Co...Des Moines, 
ihaate Ia., and Ev ansville, Ind. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES, 


Milton-Bradley Co..... Springfield 
2 a a rere Chicago 
Thomas Charles Co....... Chicago 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 


Economy Drawing Table Co..... 
eccvoencececaseseoceses Toledo, O. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co... 
696eeee6eetee be Indianapolis, Ind. 
American Seating Co...N.Y., Ch’go 
Cc. H. Stoelting Co. .cecece Chicago 


LANTERN SLIDES. 
McIntosh Stereopticon ere Dept. 
3 


TVTTT TTT TTT Te -Chicago 
C. H. Stoelting Co..ccccecs Chicago 
LATHES, 

Shepard Lathe Co....... Cincinnati 
Oliver Machinery Co... cccceces 
660600004608 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 
E. H. Sheldon & Co...... Chicago 


LIQUID SLATING. 


N, Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N. Y. 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Haney School Furn, Co..... 
itéusteeases Grand Rapids, “Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 

64060 606600645 Indianapolis, Ind. 
DB. W. As ROWS: cc cccces Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
GOOG PRI WOss cs000060- Chicago 


MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 


Chandler & Barber........ Boston 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
06 been séEeCC Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oliver Machinery Co........e.se. 
660enGeeeees Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
(tc tebe bankas Indianapolis, Ind. 
Economy Drawing Table Co... 
eoeesegdesesesecoocorer Toledo, O. 
Cc. Christiansen............Chicago 
E. H. Sheldon & Co...... Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 


MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLIES. 


Chandler & Barber......... Boston 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co... 
500006000004 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oliver Machinery Co........... 
¥en 6nnre vee Grand Rapids, Mich. 
©. CRPICIGMOOR so cccdccics Chicago 
E. H. Sheldon & Co...... Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 
Moore Mfg, Co...Springfield, Mo 


MAPS. 


Peckham, Little & Co...... iM... Es 
American Seating Co. 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co. .-+-Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co........+- 
avatse ep ane Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co 


oebs bda's Ke ORE Indianapolis, Ind. 
BE. W. A. Rowles......+e- Chicago 
Goder-Heimann Co.......Chicago 
W. & A. K. Johnston..... Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co...... Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co...... Chicago 


L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


OPERA CHAIRS, 


Peckham, Little & Co...... > Be 
American Seating Co...N.Y., Ch’go 
Haney School Furn, Co errTT TT 
peewewens gad Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Peabody School Furniture Co.. 
690 nb saad No. Manchester, Ind. 
E. W. A. Rowles.......- Chicago 
Peter & Volz...Arlington H’ts, Ill. 
Moore Mfg. Co. eoees Springfield, Mo. 


a 


es ak St A Ua 


a / - 
ny The names given below are those of the leading and most 


PLY 


reliable School Supply Houses in the United States. 
None other can receive a place in this Directory. 


Every- 


thing required in or about a school house may be secured 
promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering 


from these Firms. 





CIP NIOSY : J 
SPAN Ba oak Se hk et 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co 


eceeusess Jersey City, N. J. 
Fagle Pencil Co.......:: N. Y. City 
Eberhard Faber........ N. Y, City 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F. H. Cook & Co.. Leominster, ae. 


Peckham, Little & Co...... N 
Eagle Pencil Co.......-. - Y. City 
Eberhard Faber......... . 2. Com 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co.....«.+. 
rere Jersey City, N, J. 
DB. W. A, ROW. ccccoces Chicago 


lL. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


PEN MANUFACTURERS. 


Esterbrook Steel Pen mre. _Co. N. Y. 
Eagle Pencil Co . Y. City 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 
Riley Optical Instrument Co.... 


or 


Columbia School Supply Co. 
0.456964 ¢0b0Sd is Indianapolis, Ind. 
C. H, Stoelting Co......... Chicago 
PLASTER CASTS, 


Cc. Hennecke Co.,.Milwaukee, Wis. 
P. P. Caproni & Bro...... Boston 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co..St. Louis, Mo 


PLUMBING FIXTURES. 
Columbus Htg. and - Co. 


050008066000 .Columbus, oO. 
L. Wolff Mfg. ‘Co. sh 6eee CCE Chicago 
James B. Clow & Sons....Chicago 
Thos. Kelly & Bro........ Chicago 


Lewis & Kitchen..Ch’go, Kas. City 

Rundle Spence Mfg. Co..Milwaukee 

N, O. Nelson Mfg. Co......- 
cous St. Louis, Edwardsville, Ill. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 


American Pastas. House Co. 
- Seattle, Wash. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 


Riley Optical Sen Co.. 


Bausch & Lomb. . Rochester, N. Y. 


Cc. H. Stoelting Co.......-. Chicago 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co...... 
Dept. B.cccccccccccssecs Chicago 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 


(See Clocks—Program.) 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 


McConnell Sch, Supply Co...Phila 
Goder-Heimann Co....... Chicago 


ROOFING—SLATE., 

BE. J. Johnson. -New York 
Penn. Struct. Slate RS eter 

seataos Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co.... 

ecncucduba es0040 0% Bangor, Pa. 

Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor, Pa. 


SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
Columbus Htg. & Vtg. Co.....-. 
oe cebeeeseseuseeane Columbus, O. 
Peck-Hammond Co..... Cincinnati 
Lewis & Kitchen.Ch’go, Kas, City 


SANITARY FIXTURES. 


Keenan Structural Slate Co.... 
06eceeeseseeneae Casa Bangor, Pa. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co.Bangor, Pa. 
Penna. Struct. Slate Co., Worth 
BGS. «cc cecccecosets Baston, Pa. 
Peck-Hammond Co.Cincinnati, O. 
Columbus Htg. & Vtg. Co 


0005n0teue sbeueee Columbus, O. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co.....se. Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons...... Chicago 
Lewis & Kitchen.........- Chicago 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. Milwaukee 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co....St. Louis 
SCHOOL BLANKS. 


Peckham, Little & Co....... Wee Bs 
American Seating Co.N, Y., Ch’go. 


McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
BE. W. A. RowleB......6. Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom....ssseees Chicago 


L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


WHEN You WRITE PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY. 


EASIEST WRITING. 


FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE USE. 
LONGEST WEARING. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
American Seating Co.N, Y., Ch’go. 


W. A, GROevcccas Albany, N. Y. 
Economy Drawtng Table Co... 
6 60054068008600 640 nmEE Toledo, O. 
Columbia School Supply Co... 
o¢sbeek00 0084 R48 Indianapolis, Ind. 
Peabody School Furniture Co.. 
és bes acne No. Manchester, Ind. 
Haney School Furn, Co......... 
6.0+séeugen Be Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Peter & Volz.. amma H'ts, Til, 
BE. W. A. Rowles. .-Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.. ‘Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co. . Springfield, Mo. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
American Seating Co.N, Y., P 
Peckham, Little & Co..... Se T. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. N. Y. 
W. A. Choate. -+++-Albany, N. Y¥. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Columbia School Supply 7. 


-Indianapolis, Ind, 
Peabody School Furniture Co.. 


os ¢aneneess No. Manchester, 
Haney School UPR: Tbs 0cc ce Ind. 
cesses +++++.Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ER. W. A. Rowles. creces 


L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbo 
Moore Mfg. Co.. -Springtan 


-Chicago 
Wis, 
Springfield, Mo. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL, 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. St. 
Lewis & Kitchen. ; ee 


seeds Chicago, Kansas City, Mo. 


STEEL LOCK ERS, 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co.. St. Louis, Mo. 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 
Peroline Co 


++++.Chicago 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


Teachers’ Exchange. . 
Pratt Teachers’ Ag’ cy. 
Schermerhorn T’ch’ rs’ 
oar T’ch'rs’ A’ 
chool Bulletin Agence Syr 
Teachers’ Co- operative mploy. 
ment Bureau...... Indianapolis 
Albert Teachers’ Agency. -Chicago 
Clark Teachers’ Agency...Chicago 
McCullough T’ch’rs’ A’cy..Chicago 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency....Chicago 
Yates-Fisher AS'CY.ccc00-G hicage 
Parker Edu. Bureau. Madison, Wis. 
Midland Specialists’ Agency..... 


12 0ORS6 060 s00% Warrensburg, Mo. 
Colorado Teachers’ Ag’cy..Denver 


- Boston 
“N. Y. City 
Ag’cy.N. Y. 
cy.Albany, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Smith-Premier Typewriter Co... 
chee beeah oxen Syracuse, N, Y. 
Remington Typewriter Co...N. Y. 
Victor Typewriter Co..... an ¥e 
W. C. Kreul Co.....4..... Milwaukee 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS, 
McCrum-Howell Co....N 
The United Electric. Co. waa a 


sees ...Canton, O. 
Palm Vacuum Cleaner Co ryshg 


Detroit 


Maret ‘Conn. 


VENTILATORS. 
Vacuum Ventilator Co. 


WALL DEAFENING. 


Samuel Cabot.............Boston 


WASTE BASKETS. 
Crane Bros... - Westfield, Mass. 


WATER COLOR PAINTS. 
Milton-Bradley Co 


Cen teeerssecaed Springfield, Mass. 
Am, Crayon Co..... Sandusky, O. 
Prang Educational Co 


-Chicago 
Devoe, Dept. 5...Chicago & N. Y¥. 
Winsor & Newton...New York 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 


Geo. M. Frampton. Pendleton, Ind. 
R. R. Johnson 


oe teeeeeeees Chicago 
BD. W. As BOWE. ccstda -Chicago 
C. 3, WintneP.s scces Columbus, O. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Oliver Machinery Co.............. 
bbtessedenmeene Grand Rapids, Mich. 





95 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 











Why not get an estimate — 
today on Electric Clocks 


for your School or College? 


3 
ns 
7 
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The Self-winding Automatic Program Clock, for Controlling 


Master Clock, which Runs Secondary Clocks. Run electrically through the Master Clock. Located Signal Bells in Class Rooms, 
all the Clocks in wherever time should be indicated. Require no attention what- and Corridors. 
the System. ever. Made in beautiful Hardwood, Bronze or Marble designs. 


The Standard Electric Time System saves youcare andtrouble. Furthermore, it insures the results you are 
after—accurate time, and the same time indicated by every clock. All clocks are operated electrically, through a central self- 
winding Master Clock. There is no winding, nor setting, and no running down of clocks in this modern system. 

The same Master Clock can run a Program Clock for automatically ringing signals in class rooms and corridors for the 
assembly, dismissal and movement of classes. 


Save yourself care and worry by using electric time and automatic signals. This service promotes punctuality, precision, 
discipline, order and system, which are some of the most valuable lessons to be taught. 
If you are a teacher, superintendent, principal or architect simply write today for our specification blank No. S-142 and 


bulletin No. S-32 on school installations. No school is too small or too large to be benefited. We have equipped all kinds 
during the past 26 years. 


The Standard Electric Time Co.2 9% Waterbury,Conn.,U.S.A. 


NEW YORK, 50 Church St. BOSTON, 35 Congress St. CHICAGO, 752 Monadnock Bidg. .SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 











THE BEST BOOK COVERS EVER MADE 
Three Kinds 












WILLETT’S SCHOOL, MONMOUTH, ILL. 
H. E. Hewitt, Arch’t, Peoria, Ill. 
Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt. 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 


—a necessity In every schoolhouse—are produced by 






Germproof 
Sanitary 
Economical 
Neat 
Attractive 














SYRACUSE 


Guaranteed to 
wear an entire 
school year 


Send for Samples and Prices 


The National Book Gover Go. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





Perfect in fit 
Easy to put on 
Waterproof 








Cabot’s Deafening Quilt” 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves as 
no other deadener can; it is indestructible, unin- 
flammable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, 
will not harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 





‘*T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.’’— 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Sample and special brochure on school-house deafening, 
illustrated, sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, inc., Sole Mnfrs, BOSTON, MASS.,U.S.A. 


Beware of unsanitary imitations 






